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THE MOSHER BOOKS 





HB NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 is 

now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by “a 
jollie good book*’ jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 


dried anthology. 





THOmas B. MosHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 





UEEN SQUARE CLUB, 





A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain- 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
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Books for Sale 





ARMSWORTH’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA 

OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, New 

> Revised Edition, 10 vols., cloth, gilt tops. 

blished at £2. 16s. net. 21s.—W.E. GouLDEN, 
Bookseller, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 








FRENCH ENGRAVERS AND 

CEN RAUGHTSMEN OF THE XVIIItH 

URY, by Lady Dilke. 9 Photogravure 

Her ery 38 other Illustrations. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 

12s ed by Bell & Son, 1902, at 28s. net, for 
» 6d. net.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 
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Books AT ONB-THIRD COST— 
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and best Stock of Secondhand and New Remainder 
a im the World. Write for our 
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NOTICE. 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


W.C. 


All business communica- 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C, 








ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 





Saturday, February 15, at Three o'clock, 
SELWYN BRINTON, Esq., M.A. First of Three 
Lectures on ‘THE ART OF FLORENCE."’ Half- 
a-Guinea. Tickets may be obtained at the Office 
of the Institution. 


——————— 
Typewriting 





YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 

and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, The 

Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





UTHORS' MS8&., $1. per 1000 words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d, per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Read, 





Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 





PROVIDENT 


BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION 


Founded 1837, 


T#® 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN AL&XANDRA. 


Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of (or sts equivalent 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages : 


FIRST. Freedom from wantin time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relist in Old Age. 


THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons, 


FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for. aged Members, with 
garden uce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity, 


FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members aud their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 


SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 


SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. Thep ent of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to benefits in all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, K.C. 





Books, etc., Wanted 





Ts CAMBRIDGE LITBRARY AGENCY, 
which is placing Novels, Short Stories, 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 (one hundred) 
Publishers and Periodicals, sold, on December 31, 
12 Short Stories and a Serial by UNKNOWN 
WRITERS. Hundreds of unique testimonials. 
All MSS. submitted by GEORGE G. MAGNUS, 
115 Strand, London. 





wet PURCHASE AT ANY_ TIMB. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century ; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Qid Books and Prints.—jacgues ROSENTHAL, 





Clapham, S.W. 


Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 
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The Autotype Company 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON 
PROCESS OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
From the PRINCIPAL COLLECTIONS OF NOTE. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF 
WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of Permanent Photo- 

graphic Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees 

of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 


COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALS, MSS., DRAWINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, ART OBJECTS, MICROSCOPIC WORKS, &c. 


For Limited Editions the Autotype Processes of Book Illustrations 
are cheaper than any existing methods of Block Reproduction-, 
and yield infinitely superior results. 








Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very 
highest quality. SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 





on SE SAS 
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ENGLISH SOCIALISM of TO-DAY : 


ITS TEACHINGS AND ITS AIMS EXAMINED 
By the Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 


Dons Tmssatee hn gb pend © Gant heat nee purpose: a book 
eserves we ex ° attain circulation. 
We should like to see" a copy of this volume upon the table of every working-men's 
club in the country." 





MY ALPINE JUBILEE, 1851-1907. 
Crown 8vo. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 3s. 6d. net. 


arrison has always about him something of an infectious 
ae B-2 . 1 Switzerland and to those who do not we would 


cordially commend this very pleasant little volume." 





LORD WANTAGE, V.C., K.C.B. 


A MEMOIR. B his V WIFE. with 8 Portraits. 


SECOND DITION PIN ‘tHe vi pn ell 
d sense of on. in a style 
ny tb “ With rare Sow, ere ~ AL Ce ae ae ae 
constunenty noble life."’ 





volume.” 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 
By LADY GROVE. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
SECOND EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE. Now ready. 
Nation: “ Full of vivacity and pleasant illustration, and makes a very readable 





HUMOURS OF THE FRAY : 


Rhymes and el —. By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 


Datry Tevecraps: * “All lovers of skilful and witty light verse should get Mr. 
Graves’ volume at once."’ 





REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 


By the REV. W. Revised avd Cheaper Edition, 
Considerably 3 Ralereed wen 16 iis mattenn, SS post 8vo, 
Puncu: Mr. Tuckwell'’s good things illuminate every page, and are told with 
that brevity which is essential to success.’ 








The Autotype Fine Art Gallery 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6 


A HISTORY OF THE MINORIES. 


By the REV. E. M. hag ny mg tg . Portraits in Photogravure and 
9 Half-tone Illustrations, demy 8vo ne 
TRIBUNE: “An. admirable example of historical research, and should be read by 


every student of London's great past."’ 
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delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 


FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 
ORDINARY SERVICE. 
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THE GEORGE MEREDITH 





BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 


All admirers of the great Novelist should read 


the Monograph, 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


An Essay towards appreciation, by WALTER JERROLD, 


in the English Writers of To-Day Series. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., with a Portrait of George Meredith. 





London: GREENING & CO., Ltp., and all Booksellers. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


THE organisers (whoever they may be) of the 
memorial addressed to Mr. George Meredith on 
his eightieth birthday did not give to the Editor of 
Tue AcapDEemy the opportunity of adding his humble 
name to the list of signatories. The list consists of 
names under the following heads: Literary, Public 
Life, from Oxford University, from Cambridge Uni- 
versity, from Edinburgh, from Trinity College, Dub- 
lin; Artists, Dramatic, Editors; from France, and 
from the United States. Under the heading of 
Editors are to be found the signatures of. thirty 
editors of papers, none of which we can safely say 
has the same claim to represent pure literature as 
Tue AcaDEMy. We speak advisedly and with every 
respect for our literary contemporaries, The Spec- 
tator, The Saturday Review, and The Atheneum. 
The first-named two papers are primarily political, 
and The Atheneum has a “ trade”’ element about it 
which bars its claim to be considered as a purely 
literary organ. We do not complain of this lack of 
courtesy on the part of the promoters of the memorial, 
we merely note it, and we venture to think that the 
congratulations of THe AcapEMy which we now offer 
to our greatest living novelist will be no less accept- 
able to Mr. George Meredith than those of the Daily 
Mail, the Daily Express, the Daily News, and the 
Review of Reviews, to take a few names at random 
from the list. 


It is with regret rather than surprise that we 
chronicle the death of the Tribune, London’s one and 
only “penny morning Liberal daily paper.” The 
Tribune departed almost immediately after celebrat- 
ing its second birthday, but its brief career contains 
a record, over which, in many respects, the organisers 
and staff of the paper may feel reasonably proud. 
From the very outset of affairs the enterprise was an 
adventure. The paper appeared fated to destruction 
almost immediately after it had started out on its 
hazardous career. An enormous amount of money was 
expended, in all close on £350,000, and up to the last 
hour of the paper’s life there was always a possibility 
of further capital being forthcoming. 





autumn of 1906, when the outlook for the paper was 
the reverse of encouraging, Mr. S. J. Pryor assumed 
the editorship. Those who know the resources at his 
command in comparison with the results achieved by 
his enterprise must realise that his management of 
the Tribune was not the least of Mr. Pryor’s achieve- 
ments. Under his control the paper improved in all 
directions. Commercially it doubled its revenue from 
circulation and from advertisements in twelve months; 
politically and socially the paper expanded, gathered 
force, authority, and enterprise. if the necessary 
further capital had been forthcoming last week the 
paper, allowing for a rate of progress commensurate 
with that enjoyed in 1907, would have established its 
commercial prosperity inside twelve months. Such a 
result might have proved profitable to Liberalism, 
which to-day may be accurately described as “‘ the 
ha’penny paper party.” 


The failure of the Tribune gives rise to many 
obvious reflections. In the first place it is apparent 
that official Liberalism declines to disburse any moneys 
from the party’s coffers for Liberal enterprises col- 
lateral to the work of electioneering, and it is also 
plain that official Liberalism will not encourage its 
wealthy friends to draw upon their resources for pur- 
poses not directly concerned with party expenditure. 
Wealthy Radicals eager to join that ‘‘ moribund in- 
stitution ’”’ the House of Lords clearly understand that 
they can force an easier passage to the peerage by 
swelling the party exchequer than by assisting enter- 
prises such as the Tribume. Such concerns as the 
latter are to be regarded with benevolent patronage 
so long as they are preaching the gospel of the party 
and assisting it to win elections, but should they as 
for any active aid or support it would be dangerous 
to accede to their requests without official sanction. 
And as the saying is in those circles of Liberalism 
which read Liberal newspapers for the purpose of 
following ‘‘ Captain Coe’s’”’ racing prophecies, “‘ the 
whisper goes round”’ amongst the wealthy stalwarts 
of Radicalism that officialdom would greatly prefer 
any loose or moving capital to be transferred to the 
sanctuary of its own coffers. In the case of the 
Tribune it is safe to say that practically every source 
of Liberal wealth in the country was approached for 
assistance. The result of these negotiations provides 
its own commentary. 


We have been asked to draw attention to the first 
number of Representation, the Proportional Re- 
presentation Society’s little monthly journal, which 
can be obtained from the Society’s offices, 28 St. 
Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, for one penny. We 
do this the more readily since we are inclined to sym- 
pathise in the main with the Society’s objects. At 
any rate, the composition of the Executive Committee 
is sufficient to show that the Society is no part of a 
scheme in party politics, since it includes. politicians 
of such various political complexion, and in some 
cases of such independent character as Sir William 
Anson, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Mr. Thomas Burt, 
Lord Carlisle, Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir W. R. Cremer, 
Sir Tohn Gorst, and Sir Frederick Pollock, with the 
constant advocate of Proportional Representation, 
Lord Courtney, as Chairman, and Lord Avebury as 
President. The aims of the Society are thus succinctly 
stated : 


(1) To reproduce the opinions of the electors in Parliament and 
other public bodies in their true proportions. (2) To secure that the 


In the early { majority of electors shall rule and all considerable minorities shal] 
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(3) To give electors a wider freedom in the choice of 
representatives. (4) To give representatives eee independence 
from the financial and other pressure of small sections of consti- 
tuents. (5s) To ensure to parties representation by their ablest and 
most trusted members. 


be heard. 


The methods advocated for the attainment of these 
ends are: (1) the union of single-member constituen- 
cies in larger two- or three-member constituencies; 
and (2) the adoption of some proportional voting 
system such as the one called the ‘‘ Single Transfer- 
able Vote.’”’ This particular system is simply ex- 
plained on the cover of the journal, but members have 
not to pledge themselves to it in preference to any 
other. As regards aim (2), we are totally indifferent 
whether the majority of the electors rule or no. 
Probably the most innocuous Government we are 
likely to have under existing circumstances would be 
a Government with a bare majority, because the 
various Opposition elements could combine to pre- 
vent it from passing all but the most necessary 
measures. We do desire the Government which would 
govern least. Without committing the Society to any 
such desires, it appears to us at least to aim at the 
curtailment of the powers both of fictitious majorities 
and of small combinations such as caucuses, and at 
sending to Parliament representatives who, indepen- 
dent of party prejudices, admittedly possess the best 
legislative faculties. In such aims it has our sym- 
pathy. 


“‘In the Upper House [of Convocation] the Bishop 
of Hereford said that racing prophecies did much 
harm.”’ A sentence like this is as satisfactory to the 
soul, as pleasing to the zxsthetic sense, as the recur- 
rence of the refrain in an old song, as the constantly 
repeated references of Mr. Micawber to the possi- 
bility of something turning up. It is so perfectly and 
exactly the sort of comall that a Bishop is expected 
to make. And the folly of it! It is as if a man had 
said, in the midst of the ravages of the Black Death, 
that colds in the head and corns on the toes did much 
harm. Both propositions may be (and doubtless are) 
quite true, and are also of a quite monstrous imper- 
tinence. 


One understands, of course, that the Bishop was 
denouncing the gambling instinct. Well, if he desire 
to do this, let him leave the poor little gutter-snipe 
with his ‘‘ bob”’ on this horse and his ‘‘ half-dollar ”’ 
on that alone; let him turn his attention to the great 
gambling engine of the Stock Exchange, to the 
accursed gang of company promoters whose trade it 
is to rob the widow and orphan, and the simple 
generally, of all they possess. The Turf is, no doubt, 
far from clean; but it is pure, shining honesty in com- 
parison with ‘‘the House” and its purlieus. What 
a curious thing it is that, when a man utters his osten- 
tatious profession of ‘‘ Liberal”’ principles, he is 
pretty certain to be found doing his best to make the 
wretched lot of the poor still more grey, wretched, 
and unhappy. It is a fine sight, indeed, to see a 
stout man, a “‘ convinced Liberal,” rolling his Sunday 
evening’s port over his tongue, and declaring that 
in the interests of morality the public-houses must be 
closed on Sundays. 


A poor, rather squalid, interest, that of “‘all the 
winners ’’’? Certainly; but what else have the Bishop’s 
friends left the working man? The robber tyrannies 


of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. destroyed between 
them the old fair world in which the poor man once 








dwelt; his guilds, his churches, his social frame- 
work were all cast down together into ruin for the 
benefit of shopkeepers and Reformation parvenues. 
All the good things of life were taken from the poor 
man; he was given in exchange the whipping-post and 
the workhouse and the gallows. Then came Cromwell 
to rivet the chains, and last of all came industrialism, 
a gospel which showed that the only end of the poor 
was to earn a fortune for the rich. An enlightened 
piety declared that for a working man to play cricket 
on Sunday was a horrible offence; thus we have come 
to ‘‘ All the winners and S.P.’’ The Bishop of Here- 
ford is, of course, a ‘‘ broad-minded ”’ man; it would 
be well if he could recognise that a poor man requires 
some excitement in his life. It is, of course, great 
fun to vote for ‘‘ simple Bible teaching ”” and fraudu- 
lent naval contractors; but even such sports as these 
require occasional relief. 


The performance given at the Shaftesbury by the 
Sicilian players in a Sicitian play is astonishing. Malia 
is a melodrama taken from actual life; and is played 
with absolute realism. The effect is heightened and 
not diminished by the language which is used, and 
which few are in a position wholly to understand. The 
action is perfectly straightforward and easy to follow. 
It takes place in a village near Etna. The tragedy is 
of the simplest, and crudest, of passion and jealousy 
and revenge. It is the wedding day of Tana’s sister, and 
Tana is waiting for the return of the bride and bride- 
groom. She is betrothed to Ninu, but is passionately 
in love with Cola, the man whom her sister has 
married. In the second act she gives herself to Cola; 
in the last act Ninu finds out from her, and, mad with 
anger, cut’s Cola’s throat with a razor. That is the 
story of many a melodrama; Signor Grasso and Sig- 
nora Ferrau play in Malia, however, so that the 
drama seems to be a hideous tranche de la vie rather 
than a melodrama. 


We sympathise with the objects of the forthcoming 
International Art Congress for the development of 
drawing and Art teaching in so far as they are applic- 
able to industries. We should be glad to see “‘ a closer 
working contact between art schools and manu- 
factories,’’ and ‘‘ art schools freely used as recruiting 
grounds for factories and workshops.”’ We think it 
would be well for as many boys and girls as possible 
to be wage to see objects on the flat and to reproduce 
them, and to have their eyes trained to some extent to 
observe proportions of tones and colours. But we do 
not at all desire to see greater facilities provided in 
England for teaching Art unapplied. There are far 
too many “‘ schools of art,”’ in which the youth of Eng- 
land, and indeed their elders, with inherent capabilities 
for only the strictest mediocrity in attainment, are 
cruelly encouraged to start on the difficult and unre- 
munerative profession of picture painting or book 
illustration. The result is not only a flood of worthless 
productions, but troops of wasted lives passed in very 
straitened circumstances. These lives might have 
been spent happily enough in the exercise of some craft 
in which a sense of beauty is useful, or in some trade or 
profession likely to bring in at least enough to secure 
comfort. 


The Council of the Protestant Alliance has distin- 
guished itself by passing a resolution protesting against 
the presence of the King at the requiem mass for the 
late King and Crown Prince of Portugal. The 
Alliance “humbly points out to his Majesty that, by 
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ct of Parliament, 1689, ‘all and every person and 
carson that is or are or shall be vectndied to or shall 
Rold communion with the see or church of Rome shall 
be excluded, and be for ever incapable to inherit, 
possess, OF enjoy the Crown and government of this 
realm, and the people of these realms shall be and are 
hereby absolved of their allegiance.’”” The Protestant 
Alliance has a quaint idea of humility, and its 
expression of “‘astonishment and distress at his 
Majesty’s attendance at a mass for the dead ”’ appears 
to us aS an unmitigated piece of impudence, founded 
on an almost inconceivable stupidity. Does the Pro- 
testant Alliance seriously suppose that the King, by 
performing the kindly and gracious act of attending 
the requiem mass of his dead friend and brother Sover- 
eign, has become reconciled to or in communion with 
the Church of Rome? And are we to take it that the 
members of this alliance seriously intend to intimate 
that they consider themselves absolved of | their 
allegiance? Truly one can say: Beati Mortui they 
shall escape the prayers of the Protestant Alliance. 





BROWN-TAILED FILLY 


BrRown-TAILED filly in the dim fir-wood, 
Gallop away to me; 
Along the fence and over the knoll, 


And I will set you free. 


She whinnied and pranced at my halloo, 
And tossed her blinding mane. 

She met me at the high-barred gate 
In the narrow, mossy lane. 


A home-spun halter wreathed her neck, 
No saddle did I need; 

She was a pony mountain-born, 
And I of the moorland breed. 


We trotted away through the brusnwood copse, 
And past the waterfall, 

To the music of the missel thrush 
And the kestrel’s mating call. 


We thundered on the level tracks, 
Clearing rock and rut, 
Until we reached a little tarn 


And a lonely shepherd hut. 


Brown-tailed filly, you can take your ease 
In the meadows of my love; 
I’ll come to you when the night has gone, 


And the morning star’s above. 


Noe. SomERs. 








LITERATURE 


TENNYSON ON HIS ART 


The Works of Tennyson. Annotated by the Author 
and edited by his Son. Vols. I. and II. (Mac- 
millan, 4s. net per volume.) 


Is it simply in reaction against the smooth Tennysonian 
tradition that our living writers Of verse seem bent less 
on expressing their conceptions melodiously than on 
getting clear and powerful conceptions to express? 
There is scarce one of them, now that Mr. Watson is 
silent, whose work has not something of the harshness 
and perverseness of form and diction which at one time 
was the common attribute of immaturity. But if 
there is one fault from which, say, Mr. Sturge Moore, 
Mr. Hardy, or Mr. Doughty is free, it is mani- 
festly the fault of immaturity. Nor can it fairly 
be said that our living poets are derivative. Mr. 
Doughty especially seems absolutely uninfluenced 
by any English model. By the side of the Victorian 
‘““Idylls of the King’”’ the epic of ‘‘ The Dawn in 
Britain ’’ stands in magnificent alien majesty, dwarfing 
them as our Abbey dwarfs the petty vanity of a Royal 
—— at the opening of our egregious Parliament. 

he whole Tennysonian tradition is discredited. Yet 
it is still Beauty that is worshipped, still Truth that is 
sought, only we are no longer oppressed with scien- 
tific revelations, delicately distracted with doubts, 
blown to and fro with every wind of doctrine; we no 
longer argue in verse. Necessarily, the present is 
always influenced powerfully by the immediate past, 
but our poets have now, in plain words, left school; 
they are, in the true sense, living, with eyes for seeing 
clearly and directly, and a desire 


To thrust a naked phrase 
Like a lean knife between the ribs of Time. 


But observe, this directness of vision and apprehension, 
though it finds an expression that is often defective in 
melody, has yet not led to the violence and uncouth- 
ness, the emphatic crudeness, which disfigure and dis- 
colour so much of Browning’s work, itself reputed 
intensely ‘“‘modern.’’ There is a clearness, a dis- 
tinction of manner, a simple earnestness for which you 
must look far and long in the work of the author of 
“Old Pictures in Florence.”’ 

An excellent test of poetry is, of course, parody. 
You may parody Mr. Doughty’s epic with all imagin- 
able ease by applying his vehement singularity of 
vocabulary and diction to a grotesque theme, but you 
cannot achieve more than a verbai parody. You can- 
not parody the essential poetry of ‘‘ The Dawn in 
Britain,’’ you’cannot parody the essential poetry of 
Mr. Sturge Moore or the late Francis Thompson. Not 
so with Tennyson. Mr. Swinburne, who has parodied 
his own verse with a delightfully candid exactitude, 
has also parodied ‘‘ The Higher Pantheism’”’ abso- 
lutely, its idea as well as its form; and the fact that 
such parody is possible and perfect is in itself a sorrow- 
ful judgment of the intellectual and spiritual value of 
the original. You feel the grotesque inadequacy of 
Higher Pantheism itself as a creed or attitude of 
personal acceptance of the wonderful world. And that 
is the true parody which is at once criticism and 
laughter. 

People are accustomed to speak of Tennyson as the 
poet of the later nineteenth century, and to bring for 
proof his stainless personal life, his religiousness, his 
patriotism, the purity and restraint of his love-poems, 
his metaphysical tendency. But these do not make a 
poet, any more than Browning’s unique fondness for 
discussion in verse and surprising, often disconcerting, 
mental alertness, of themselves, make him a poet. All 
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these may well be, we say; and yet, for depth of passion, 
for spiritual poignance, for profound apprehension of 
eternal things, we turn, among poets of our own time, 
not to Ténnyson or Browning, but to Coventry Pat- 
more, to Francis Thompson, to a contemporary and a 
successor. Their work is far smaller in bulk, lower in 
level; but what indefinable reflection is it of ‘‘ unaccus- 
tomed brightness,’’ of heavenliness, that we discover 
in the few pages of their best poems. It is only (to 
change the metaphor) when hearing this loftier music 
that we know verily the incomparable breath of song. 
And by reason of this inevitable preference, simply 
because of finding in these poets what we can never find 
in Tennyson, we are apt to regard the latter a little 
unjustly perhaps, and to disparage the serene excel- 
lence of his best work, the lavish perfection and dainty 
triumph of poems full of pure delight. 

Well, the two volumes before us, commencing a new 
edition, as comely and desirable as heart could wish, 
give occasion, not simply for the foregoing desultory 
reflections, but fora comiedion of the early Tennyson. 
And here is a singular thing. Take the first series of 
Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘ Poems and Ballads’’—you are 
conscious of a personality behind those astonishing 
melodies; that they are but a casual breath of sense- 
confounding genius, genius that unites and makes them 
definitely one, the authentic utterance of a dominant 
voice. But how vague and elusive is the personality 
of these early poems of Tennyson! They are, you 
feel, the result of a diffusion rather than an insup- 
pressible outpouring of genius; a river has been 
dammed, has gently overflowed—and lo! the beauty 
of ‘‘ Mariana’’ and ‘‘ The Lady of Shalott.’”” Who 
was that Tennyson, you ask, marking the vagueness 
of the waters? 

The notes which, under the editorship of the poet’s 
son, are now first printed, do not greatly help in the 
answering of that question, which remains a vain one, 
perhaps a foolish one. They are often trivial, ex- 
plaining the obvious with emphatic precision. But 
they are valuable when Tennyson speaks of his own aim 
and position, demurring at the description of himself 
as ‘‘ artist first, then poet ”’: 


I suppose I was nearer thirty than twenty before I was anything 
of an artist, and in my earliest teens I wrote an Epic between 5,000 
and 6,000 verses, chiefly & la Scott, and full of battles, dealing, too, 
with sea and savage mountain scenery. I used to compose sixty or 
seventy lines all at once and shout them about the fields as I leapt 
over the hedges. I never felt so inspired, though of course the poem 
was not worth preserving, and into the fire it went. 


Interesting, too, is the identification of certain places 
and incidents, and the recollection of journeys, visits, 
conversations, impressions, which give an autobio- 
graphical value to these notes. Some of the uncollected 
verse which is here printed has already appeared in the 
“‘ Life,”’ but it is mostly new to us. In an appendix is 
given the prize poem, ‘‘ Timbuctoo,”’ and another early 
piece, ‘‘ The Hesperides,’’ which was published and 
suppressed, and is now finally recovered. Be it frankly 
said that ‘‘ The Hesperides ’’ might well have remained 
suppressed ; but it was very meet and right at length.to 
reprint ‘‘ Timbuctoo,”’ the verse of which is unmis- 
takably and prophetically Tennyson’s in its fluency and 
frequent rapidity. You may remark already the 
technical felicity, the pure artistry, which seldom failed 
him, and seem as surely at his command in his early 
as in his later work. Poems he wrote, later, more 
grandiose in conception, loftier in dignity, but never 
aught more perfect in form than the two “‘ Marianas ”’ 
or ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur.’”’ 

In the midst of delightful notes on birds and woods 
and flowers, notes that are an added testimony to 
Tennyson’s loving and cunning observation of Earth’s 
infinities; in the midst of fragments of letters, refer- 
ences to the ever-welcome FitzGerald, to Carlyle and 








Spedding, it is disconcerting to discover such a com- 
ment as this upon a line from ‘‘ The Lotus Eaters ’’: 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Made by me on a voyage from Bordeaux to Dublin (1830). I saw a 
great creamy slope of sea on the horizon, rolling toward us. I often, 
as I say, chronicle on the spot, in four or five words or more, 
whatever strikes me as picturesque in nature. 


And there are several notes here which reveal Tenny- 
son’s habit of carefully noting similes and fancies and 
transmuting them to verse years after. Every man to 
his taste; but we confess the frequent candid exemplifi- 
cation of a practice which we had only assigned to im- 
poverished rhymsters seems to us a little curious. 
Poetry, said Wordsworth, takes its origin from 
emotion remembered in tranquillity. Poetry, says 
Tennyson, is an epithet remembered in tranquillity. 

Let it not be thought, however, that notes of this 
sort abound. For the man who wants to know his 
Tennyson from roof to foundation, every stair, room, 
closet, window, door and tapestry—only, not expecting 
so much as the smell or shiver of a ghost, nor secret 
hiding-place, nor secret oratory, nor altar own— 
who wants to apprehend, if only in retrospect, the 
fascination of a commanding figure in modern letters, 
this edition, so far as we are able to consider it at 
present, is quite indispensable. 


HOMER AGAIN 


The Rise of the Greek Epic. By Gritperr Murray, 
LL.D., Fellow of New College, Oxford, and 
formerly Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. (Clarendon Press, 1907. 6s. net.) 


THE book consists of ten lectures, constituting the 
Gardiner-Lane Course for 1907, delivered by Dr. Gil- 
bert Murray at the invitation of Harvard University. 
Dr. Murray has taken the line which we should 
have expected from a scholar of his great learning, 
originality, and sense of literary beauty and style. 
His theme must always be fascinating, and, treated as 
it is in a bright, almost buoyant, fashion, must have 
been very attractive to his American audience. 

His theory of the Homeric epic is that the poems 
do not represent the inventions of one man, but are the 
birth of the ever-shifting traditions of many genera- 
tions. The early Atgean races, whose civilisation is 
attested by recent discoveries in Crete and Mycene, 
founded what may be called (having regard to the 
primitive scale of things) empires, which fell before 
successive waves of invasion from the North and 
North-west. This A®gean civilisation, according to 
the lecturer, was not Greek: 


As a matter of fact, there were no Greeks in the world in those 
days, any more than there were Englishmen before the Angles came 
into Britain, or Frenchmen before the Franks invaded Gaul. 


These A2gean empires, Troy, Mycenz, Crete, were 
succeeded by a Dark Age lasting several centuries. 
The second city founded on the site of Troy dates as 
far back as 2000 B.c. The position of Troy must have 
been peculiarly favourable, for no less than six cities 
rose on her site. When Troy fell all Achzan Greece 
fell with her. 

We find in the earliest ages of which we have any 
knowledge those influences which Dr. Murray calls 
“* strongholds of the primitive beast in man.’’ But it 
is a great mistake to regard these as Hellenic. On 
the contrary, Hellenism is always found waging an 
arduous war against human sacrifice, slavery, the sub- 
jection of women, unchastity, and cruelty. In support 


of his warning against such a conception of Hellen- 
ism, Dr. Murray takes instances chiefly from the 
‘* Tliad,’’ because he believes the “‘ Iliad ’’ to have been 
The name- 


the more ‘‘ Homeric ”’ of the two poems. 
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less redactor, to whom we owe so much, could not 
wipe out these blots in the pre-Hellenic lays which he 
moulded into the two epics, but he dwelt on them as 


little as possible, if he could not absolutely banish’ 


them. Neither incest nor the sin of Sodom and 
Gomorrah has any place in Homer. As to cruelty— 
there is no torture in the “‘ Iliad.’’ There is a passage 
in ll. xiii., 572, where the sufferings of a wounded man 
are dwelt on, and he is compared to a bull struggling 
in a net. This comes from some older poet. 
Homer adds, “‘ so he struggled a little while, not at all 
long,”’ willing to spare the feelings of his hearers or 
readers. The very same phrase is used in reference to 
the hanging of the handmaidens in the ‘‘ Odyssey,” 
xxii., 473. It is the most painful passage in Homer. 
But Dr. Murray remarks that the *‘ Odyssey ”’ ) 
so carefully expurgated as the “‘Ihad.’’ In Il. xxiii. 


it has to be recorded that twelve Trojans were’ 
But the poet. 


sacrificed on the grave of Patroclus. 
averts his eyes from the scene. He gives it only a 
line and a half (175). The sacrifice of a bull occupies 
five lines, or ten, if we include the roasting (i., 458- 
67). 
, a necessary evil. ‘‘ The day of enslavement 
robs a man of half his manhood.’’ Even Helen is 
not upbraided, and she testifies to the kindness of 
Priam. Everyone remembers the Andromache scene 
in the sixth book of the “‘ Iliad.” 
that poem there is a suppression of female interest, 
due in Dr. Murray’s opinion to the prevalence in 
ancient times of a taboo on warriors on the war-path, 
taking the form of wearing the hair long, and espe- 
cially of abstaining from familiar intercourse with 
women. 
and pottery of various kinds long-haired men engaged 
in quite pacific pursuits. Then, how the poem is 
governed by the guardian goddesses Athena, Hera, 
Thetis, to whom Achilles brings all his troubles, proud 
as he is of that great ‘‘saga-figure,’’ Peleus, his 
father! The pre-Hellenic races were matriarchal. On 
this we would quote from Lecture II. an eloquent 
passage : 


The influence of the patriarchate on religion is, of course, over- 
poweringly great. Protestant and Mahometan countries are entirely 
dominated by it. Yet if one tries to think for a moment of the vast 
volume of prayer that is steaming to heaven at any one hour from 
all corners of the world, I wonder if he will find wv! more intense, 
more human, more likely to achieve its end, than the supplication 
which rises from all parts of Southern and Eastern Europe, to that 
most ancient and many-named Madonna, who has sat throned upon 
her rocks and been a mother of many erring children from thou- 
sands of years before the coming of Christianity. And, further, if 
a man, who believes somehow in the reality and ultimate worth of 
some religion of gentleness or unselfishness, looks through the waste 
of nature to find some support for his faith, it is probably in the 
phenomena of motherhood that he will find it first and most 
strikingly. 


Dr. Murray observes that in the early vases, while men 
are freely caricatured, women are always idealised. 

_ The fourth lecture on the ancient book is full of 
interest and instruction. The earliest books were not 
meant to be read by the student. The master would 
read or declaim it to his disciple. So in the Middle 
Ages. Not even Merlin could penetrate to the inner- 
most chambers of the mystic volume: 


None could read the text, not even he, 
And none could read the comment but himself. 


Dr. Murray, developing the method of Prof. Seymour, 
whose book on the Homeric age was recently reviewed 
in THE Acapemy, illustrates largely from the history 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, in which he appears to be 
profoundly learned. Taking up the subject again in 
the seventh lecture, he asks what would the Homeric 
bard have done with the Book of Judges, if he 
had tried. to mould it into an epic poem? He would 
Probably have chosen Gideon for his hero, and the 


But. 


is not, 


Slavery is deplored much as Aristotle deplored, 


But throughout, 


However, we find on very ancient cups, seals, - 





Song of Deborah would come finely in. But Jeph- 
thah’s story and sacrifice is too good to be omitted. 
When the embassy comes to the men of Gilead, calling 
them to join Gideon, their spokesman will explain how 
their aged chieftain Jephthah cannot lead them in per- 
son, seeing that he is not yet purified from the slaying 
of his daughter. The whole story would then be told. 
If the dates did not quite tally, the poet would “ ignore 
the dates and let the Muse have her way.’’ The tale 
of Samson could be told by some character like Nestor, 
Gideon’s father, Joash, or his armour-bearer, Purah. 
We hope Dr. Murray is meditating such an epic. He 
could do it well in English, ay, and in Greek, too. 
Homer could have borrowed from Hesiod or even 
from Eumelus. Masses of tradition were growing 
up side by side for centuries, and each could be quoted 
by the other, as easily as Judges by Samuel, or Samuel 
by Judges: 

Both these books, if we are to believe the most careful Biblical 
scholars, had begun to exist by goo B.c.; but ‘‘ Judges” was only 
finished a little before B.c. 200, and “Samuel” not quite finished 
oS ee Isaiah’ is full of quotations from the ‘ Second 
Book of Kings.’? On the other hand, the ‘** Second Book of Kings ’”’ 
quotes not merely ‘‘ Isaiah,’’ but the much later ‘‘ Jeremiah.” . 


All the great books were growing up together, and passages could be 
repeated from any one to any other. 


“ 


These books were evolved from primitive material, 
which was originally polytheistic. So through the dark 
ages which followed the Achzan period successive 
generations of poets “lived in the Epic Saga and by 
it and for it.”’ At last some mescio quis made a 
long poem out of them all. Such is Dr. Murray’s 
theory. But it is hard to believe in  succes- 
sive generations of inspired epic poets. It is still 
harder to believe in the unknown genius who, out of 
this mass of epic tradition, evolved the “‘ Iliad ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Odyssey.’’ And our credulity is taxed to break- 


ing point when we find that the unknown genius, who . 


constructed out of disconnected epic saga ‘‘ the great- 
est poem that ever sounded on the lips of man,’’ com- 
mitted faults which show “‘ a lack of originality or even 
of sincerity.”” The subject of the “‘Iliad’’ is second- 
rate—a chieftain sulking over a personal slight. We 
find lack of finish, contradictions, loose linguistic 
forms, ready-made similes, which sometimes seem to 
be inserted in the wrong place. These are indeed 
serious faults, but they cannot dislodge the poems 
from their thrones. The marvellous hold which the 
poems have maintained on the human mind is due to 
that intensity of imagination which tells us how Helen 
let the tear down fall for her husband of yore and her 
city and her parents, and how the Trojan elders said 
“strangely like is she in face to the immortal god- 
desses.’”” So we hear for once, and once only, of the 
furious driving of Jehu, the son of Nimshi. But the 
intensity of imagination which lies behind the present- 
ment of Helen and of Jehu makes thoughts about 
them live and vibrate thousands of years after their 
first utterance: 

The driving of Jehu, the weeping face of Helen—these have behind 
them not the imagination of one great poet, but the accumulated 
emotion of the many successive generations who have heard and 
learned and themselves afresh recreated the old majesty and loveli- 
ness. There is in‘them, as it were, the spiritual life-blood 
of a people. 

We cannot believe in an epic saga treated throughout 
at least five centuries with ‘‘ uniformity of splendour,” 
nor in the ‘‘ diligent and reverent ’’ person who gave 
the poems their present shape. . 

Dr. Murray holds-broadly the Reichelian armour 
theory. But this hypothesis must be abandoned, until 
the objections brought forward against it by Mr. 
Andrew Lang and others are answered. They are 
founded on the evidence of ancient Minoan works of 
art, and are in our opinion unanswerable. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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THE POET OF “THE SEASONS” 


James Thomson. By G. C. Macautay. (Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 2s. net.) 


Tue publication of Mr. Macaulay’s excellent mono- 
graph may do something to revive an interest in one of 
the most neglected figures in the history of English 
literature. Few poets have suffered so severely at the 
hands of time as the author of ‘‘ The Seasons,”’ yet few 
have assisted more materially the development of 
English poetry. 

Of Thomson’s life, which would appear to have 
been a peculiarly uneventful one, but little is known, 
and we are indebted to Mr. Macaulay for the acquisi- 
tion of some further details. Born at Ednam, in Rox- 
burghshire, some time in the year 1700, Thomson was 
educated at Jedburgh Abbey, and afterwards at Edin- 
burgh University. He came to London in 1725, where 
he appears to have made a living by the writing of 
poetry. In 1730 he travelled to France and Italy as 
tutor to Charles Richard Talbot. | Subsequently he 
held the office of Secretary of Briefs, and in 1736 he 
purchased a house in Kew-foot Lane, Richmond, where 
he resided until his death in 1748. He seems to have 
been a man of convivial habits, somewhat shy and 
self-conscious, a generous friend and an entertaining 
companion. The traditional stories of his indolence 
of disposition rest on no very secure foundation, and 
are probably based upon the fact that he was a very 
late riser, and devoted the night to the labours of 
composition. 

It must be conceded that his poetry exhibits some 
of the worst defects of his period. His constant use 
of inelegant Latinisins, his unrestrained tendency to 
periphrasis, his deliberate avoidance, on many occa- 
sions of simplicity of expression, his curious fondness 
for compound words—these remain as permanent 
blemishes on his finest work. It is scarcely possible 
to read a page of Thomson without alighting upon 
such words as ‘‘ amusive,’’ ‘‘ exanimate,’’ ‘‘ success- 
less,” ‘‘ irriguous,’’ ‘‘ inexhaustive,” ‘‘ constringent,”’ 
and “‘luculent.’’ His style is closely modelled on 
Milton’s, but, while reproducing many of Milton’s 
weaknesses, he lacks too often his sublimity. 

These admissions having been made, however, it 
remains to be said that modern criticism is in danger 
of under-estimating the essential greatness of Thom- 
son’s poetry. More than any poet of the nineteenth 
century, he delivered us from the thraldom of those 
artificial conventions which Pope and his immediate 
successors had sought to impose upon English verse. 
That Renaissance of Wonder which, at a later period, 
was to capture the imagination not only of England, 
but of civilised Europe, was due in no small degree to 
the assiduous labours of Thomson. While lacking the 
spiritual perception of Collins, he first conceived of the 
phenomena of Nature as objects worthy to inspire the 
pen of a great poet. He approaches his subject in a 
somewhat timorous attitude. He finds it necessary to 
apologise for singing of the life of beasts and birds, 
and of the seasons, with their infinite variety and 
golden pomp. He shelters himself behind the authority 
of the classical poets: 

Nor ye who live 
In luxury and ease, in pomp and pride, 
Think these lost themes unworthy of your ear. 
Such themes as these the rural Maro sung 


To wide-imperial Rome, in the full height 
Of elegance and taste, by Greece refined. 


Even so, he is careful to diversify his narrative by the 
introduction of irrelevant and wearisome stories of the 
loves of country nymphs and swains. When, however, 
he abandons himself to the inspiration of the moment, 
he is seldom at fault. He wrote invariably with his 
eye on the object. He was a keen and accurate ob- 








server, and he described what he saw in language 
charged with a deep passion and intimate feeling for 
Nature. His poems abound with the happiest of de- 
scriptive touches. Such pictures as the snowstorm in 
‘Winter’? or the well-known angling scene in 
‘“‘ Spring ’’ have seldom been excelled. There is a 
minuteness of detail about such a passage as the fol- 
lowing, which is singularly alien to the spirit of 
eighteenth-century verse: 


When from the pallid sky the sun descends, 
With many a spot, that o’er his flaring orb 
Uncertain wanders, stained; red fiery streaks 
Begin to flush around. The reeling clouds 
Stagger with dizzy poise, as doubting yet 
Which master to obey; while rising slow, 
Blank, in the leaden-coloured east, the moon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. 


He ha: enriched our language with many a homely 
proverb: 


Books are but formal dulness, tedious friends. 


Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 


Or sighed, and looked unutterable things. 


‘ Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most. 


: Where wisdom loves to dwell 
With friendship, peace, and contemplation joined, 


There, studious, let me sit, 
And hold high converse with the mighty dead— 


these—and a dozen others might be quoted—have 
passed into the currency of familiar speech. 

Thomson was not, perhaps, a great poet—though 
even this statement must be accepted with certain 
reservations—but his finest work entitles him to the 
respectful consideration of all genuine lovers of 
poetry, and even the Englishman who does not care 
for poetry at all should treasure with some affection 
the memory of the man who wrote ‘‘ Rule Britannia! ”’ 

All students of literature will welcome Mr. Macau- 
lay’s volume, which is a model of scholarly research 
and discriminating criticism. 





AN AMBITIOUS QUEST 


From the Niger to the Nile. In two volumes. By 
LizuTENANT Boyp ALEXANDER, Rifle Brigade. 
(Edward Arnold, 36s. net.) 


THESE two handsome volumes contain the history of 
a great journey, and are profusely illustrated with very 
graphic and interesting photographs, while they 
include valuable maps. The tale is told very grace- 
fully—with an artist’s hand and a poet’s mind. 
Lieutenant Boyd Alexander first conceived the idea of 
connecting up the two great rivers (the Niger and the 
Nile) by routes hitherto ill-explored—some sections of 
the journey having never been visited before—with 
Lake Chad as the middle objective. Our author con- 
fesses himself under the spell of the great desert lake: 
‘““Chad became the pendant that I aimed at, hanging 
on the links of our other enterprises,’’ and so in 1903 
an expedition was planned and gradually developed to 
undertake this very ambitious quest. Those that took 
part in it were: Lieut. Boyd Alexander, Rifle Brigade; 
Captain Claud Alexander, Scots Guards; Captain 
G. B. Gosling, Rifle Brigade; Mr. P. A. Talbot, B.A., 
and José Lopez, an invaluable interpreter. 

The objects of the expedition were comprehensive, 
combining with pure exploration and geographical 
survey a very thorough study of all animal life, birds, 
beasts and fishes, and all the sport that could be had 
on the way. It did further include a most intelligent 
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appreciation of the many peoples whose countries were 
passed through. The party were well equipped for 
their task. Mr. Talbot was an expert surveyor, and 
his work on the Liberian frontier had already attracted 
attention; Captain Clau:’ Alexander, to a natural talent 
in the same field, had a: .=« the study which had gained 
him the diploma of i'« Royal Geographical Society 
(these were the two geographers, strictly speaking); 
Captain Gosling was a first-rate soldier and sports- 
man and a careful naturalist; Lieut. Boyd Alexander 
was a finished and enthusiastic ornithologist and a keen 
observer in all fields. He was also a valuable assistant 
in the map-making, and ended by doing many hun- 
dred miles of survey alone. José Lopez, an old hench- 
man of the author’s for many years, besides being a 
competent interpreter, was a skilled skinner and a 
fearless sportsman. Provided with two boats of beaten 
steel in sections, and an ample store of ammunition, 
medicines, provisions, and trade goods, the party were 
on the Niger on the 18th March, 1904, and then their 
work began. 

It is a long f pet through which we must follow 
our heroes, and it takes many pages to tell of it, but we 
do not think that the reader will tire much in his pas- 
sage through them. By the rivers Niger, Benue, Gon- 
gola, and Yo, the boats reached Lake Chad on 13th 
October, 1904. Meanwhile, a wide detour was made to 
the north by the two geographers of the party, from 
Ibi on the Benue, over the Murchison range, by the 
Bam hills and Banchi to the mountains of the Kerri- 
Kerri cannibals, and so through the country of the 
comparatively civilised Fulani and Kanuri (the survey 
being here over eighty miles from north to south), into 
the Bornu country, and at last to Lake Chad. Kukawa, 
the last survey station, was reached on 8th December. 
But not reached, alas, before heavy toll had been taken 
of the expedition. On November 13th, and before he 
reached the lake, Captain Claud Alexander died at 
Maifoni from gastric enteritis, in the fort of the West 
African Frontier Force. His death is very patheti- 
cally described by his brother, who pays a generous 
tribute to Dr. Allan C. Parsons, who tended him, and 
to the late Lieut. Farmer, the commander of the fort, 
and writes the epitaph to a dear brother, brave 
soldier, and delightful friend. 

The remaining three Englishmen spent Christmas 
Day of 1904 at Kaddai, on Lake Chad, and the contrast 
of their surroundings with those of an English Christ- 
mas evoked this graceful thought : 

I doubt not the scene was more like the first Christmas of all on 
the night of the wonderful star, when Gabriel came to the shepherds 
and bade them be first on the road which led kings to Bethlehem. 

The next day Mr. Talbot returned to England via 
the Benue and Niger, bearing with him the maps and 
over eight hundred birds. The months between 
Christmas and May, 1905, were spent in explor- 
ing Lake Chad. These explorers have established 
definitely the fact that Chad consists of two lakes 
Separated by fifteen miles of reedy marsh. The 
northern half (lying north and south) is about fifty 
miles long and forty miles wide at its widest; the 
southern (lying north-east by south-west) is smaller, 
and nowhere more than thirty miles across. The lakes 
are fed by the rivers Yo on the north and Shari on 
the south, and the writer thinks that the action of 
these rivers has caused a silting up between the two 
halves, which has given the idea that the volume of 
water is decreasing. The water is sweet to drink, but 
nowhere is it found more than four feet deep, and 
generally it is much shallower, making navigation 
difficult. A graphic and picturesque impression of the 
lake is found on page 319, volume [.: 


Imagine a large pool in a grass-grown plain, | shallow, like 


4 yin 
i in the palm of an outstretched hand formed . the rivulets 
the rain coming to rest in the gentle depression of an otherwise 
at surface, and you have a miniature Lake Chad. 











Then, the writer surrounds it with a colour- 
ing all his own. The Bedumas, the lake 
people, are as mysterious as the lake itself, and are 
very difficult to get in touch with. From the speci- 
mens brought home it has been found that most of the 
Chad fish are found in the Nile and the Niger— 
proving that geologically the high country between the 
two rivers is new. Lieut. Alexander’s report of the 
climate is a distinctiy good one—almost a white’s 
man’s land. 

From Lake Chad the two remaining English ex- 
plorers, with José Lopez, ascended the river Shari, 
passing the German fort of Kusseri on the south 
bank and the French fort Lamy on the north bank. 
We have here brought back to us the story of the 
occupation of this country, after many reverses, by 
those heroic Frenchmen, Lamy and Gentil, and the 
death of Lamy at the hands of Rabeh Lebeir—once the 
scourge of the Sahara—himself wounded and dying, 
and our author writes: 


So died in greatness Rabeh, the slave boy, who, by his genius for 
war, had created a kingdom and carried it through a continent upon 
the points of his spears. (Vol. II., page 177.) 


Four hundred miles of travel up the Shari brings us 
to the confluence of the two rivers, Bamingi and 
Gribingi. The former was quite unexplored, so it was 
ascended for one hundred and twenty miles and 
mapped; back to the confluence, and the Gribingi is 
ascended two hundred and ten miles to Fort Crampel 
—named after a French explorer who was murdered 
there. Following the course of a minor stream, and 
then a five-days’ portage brings the party to the river 
Tomi, and so on October 28th, 1905, to the great 
river Ubangui—‘‘the drinker-up of little rivers ’— 
and the Ubangui soon enters the Belgian Congo 
country. 

Christmas Day, 1905, is spent at a village near the 
Seltema rapids, with much meat and palm wine, and a 
theatrical performance by the natives of the expedition. 
Then we come to the real forest land of Central Africa 
—full of the ‘‘ fear that rests on the forest like a 
spell’’—the haunt of the mysterious Okapi. 
Chapter 29, volume II., records the long chase of all 
three sportsmen, Alexander, Gosling, and José, after 
this quarry, and José’s final success—the first Okapi 
seen alive by a European. The Ubangui merges 
into the Welle, which is followed up to the 
Belgian fort of Niangara, nearly seven hundred 
miles from the place where the expedition joined 
the Ubangui, and here the second tragedy over- 
took them. On the 15th June, 1906, Captain 
G. B. Gosling died of blackwater fever. A second 
soldier’s funeral is recorded, a second cross was raised, 
and our author was left alone to pass over the several 
hundreds of miles that lay between him and his goal. 
Undaunted, he alone explored the rivers Kimbali and 
Yei, mapping them both. The Yei flows into un- 
navigable sudd some fifty miles before it empties into 
the Bahr-el-Jebel, which river our author reached at 
Gaba Shambi, but with only. one boat (one had been 
sold to a Belgian post as a ferry boat), which had 
navigated six thousand miles of water. There the 
goal was reached, for it is all plain sailing from Gaba 
Shambi, via Gondokoro to Khartoum. From Khar- 
toum Lieut. Boyd Alexander returned to England, and 
his fifteen remaining West Coast boys went on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The history of this long journey (full of daily detail, 
as such must be) is everywhere brightened by admir- 
able accounts of the natives of the countries traversed 
—in which the origin of tribes has been traced as care- 
fully as amusing anecdote has been stored—by vivid 
sporting tales, by pleasing sketches of scenery, and by 
impressions of animal life, and,. above all, of bird 
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life, which often are veritable prose poems. Never 
is our author more happy than when telling of his 
feathered friends. We would quote only one instance 
of many, the song of the red thrush (vol. I., page 202): 


. . . . first whispering notes like puffs of wind through green 
leaves, then a soft soliloquy of liquid sounds like the stream that 
runs below his singing bough, so sad that it is surely here beneath 
these waters that Narcissus lies. Quicker and louder mounts the 
song, to break in long notes that swoop and thrill with a passion that 
is all the sweet bird’s own. 


Sufficient practical result may be claimed for this 
expedition. 

1.—The finished survey and map made in Northern 
Nigeria. 

2.—The mapping of Lake Chad, and the definite 
knowledge that the lake is in two parts. It is interest- 
ing, too, to learn that Chad fish are almost identical 
with those of the Nile and Niger. 

3.—The exploration and mapping of three rivers, 
of which the last explored, the river Yei, should, when 
developed, form a valuable waterway for the supply 
of the Soudan posts in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

4.—A quite unusual natural history collection, con- 
taining many new specimens. 

A hearty tribute is paid to the generous help given 
by the representatives of France, Germany and Bel- 
gium when the expedition passed through their terri- 
tories. And in this connection it is worthy of remark 
that Lieut. Boyd Alexander speaks very highly of the 
administration of that part of the Belgian Congo 
territory through which he passed, and in which he 
spent a year. He reports generally a just and bene- 
ficent rule. Frequent inquiries from village chiefs 
failed to elicit one tale of “‘atrocities.’”’ His long 
discussion of the question is sufficiently critical to 
add value to the good impressions that he has formed 
and expressed. 

We would make one suggestion: In a book of this 
character and length it would be convenient if dates 
were inserted occasionally in marginal notes. It is 
sometimes difficult to realise the passage of time. 


CONTROVERSIAL HISTORY. 


The Elizabethan Religious Settlement; a Study of Con- 
temporary Documents. By Henry NORBERT 
Birt, O.S.B. (London: George Bell and Sons, 
I5s. net.) 


WE are almost inclined to doubt whether it is possible 
for historians of the Reformation Settlement in Eng- 
land to adopt an impartial attitude, separate from con- 
troversy. It is true that the heated form of argument, 
which is so inimical to judicial reflection, is giving place 
to the method of historical investigation. But where 
religion is concerned few, even modern, writers seem 
able to form unbiassed estimates. Mere logomachies 
may be avoided. But deductions more or less con- 
troversial remain. 

This seems to be the case with the book before us. 
It is a model of patient research, and represents hard 
work spread over many years. It is crammed full of 
references and quotations from historical documents, 
State papers, and chronicles. As the work of a scholar 
it is certainly a valuable book of reference for all 
students of the Reformation period. Our interest is 
sustained in reading this mass of evidence, chiefly 
because the personal element is largely predominant. — 

The actors on the Elizabethan religious stage stand 
before us. We can, as the author claims in his pre- 
face, ‘‘read the very words and sentiments of the 
people whose actions have had such a momentous 
influence on the religious life of England, and can form 
our own judgment.”’ 








True; but the author is careful in his endeavour to 
influence our judgment. Nor can we feel that he has 
succeeded in reaching that goal of Lord Acton’s ideal 
writer of history, which he declares to have been his 
constant aim: 


trying always to remember “that in history the historian has to 
disappear and leave the facts and ideas objectively to produce their 
own effect.”’ 


This is precisely what Dom Birt has failed to do. His 
book is full of his own inferences, surmises, and specu- 
lations as to the course of events. i 

Another passage in the preface must be cited: 

Controversy I have studiously avoided, preferring that the actors 
in the religious changes of the period should themselves inform us 
of what they did, what they thought, what they desired. Comment 
in such cases is not only needless, it is impertinent in both senses 
of the word. 


Here indeed is a counsel of perfection; less easy to 
follow than to give. 

There are pages of comment in this book, which the 
author obviously considers both needful and pertinent 
to the cases discussed. 

Nor is it unfair to him to say that his main object 
is to answer the vexed question, Did the English 
people for the most part accept the Reformation readily 
or was it forced upon them by Act of Parliament and 
penal threats? : 

We can hardly imagine a question more contro- 
versial at the present day, whether from the point of 
view of High Anglicans, of Protestants, or of Roman 
Catholics in England. Each party has its own object 
in proving the other wrong. Dom Birt admits that 
the conclusions of Bishop Creighton and Dr. Gee “ ran 
completely counter to his own convictions.”’ Natur- 
ally he opposes their views, and has written with a 
view of disproving a thesis already held. If the ques- 
tion at issue be the number of clergy who resigned 
their livings or were deprived for conscience’ sake, we 
submit that, in the admitted defective state of the 
records, which are entirely wanting in many dioceses, 
it is quite impossible to obtain an absolute result. 

The 192 of Bishop Creighton may be below the 
mark—we venture to think it is; but we find no proof 
on his own showing, for Dom Birt’s estimate of 2,000, 
a number arrived at by much ingenious speculation, 
nor yet for his deliberate assertion, of several thousand 
beneficed clergy, who took the oath of supremacy, 
that : 


it was self-interest alone, the dread of loss of liberty and goods that 
in the end prevailed against conscience and conviction, 


And again, that: 


if they finally acquiesced in the changes forced upon them it was 
due, not to conviction, but to a desire to escape molestation in purse. 
property and person. 


Apart from any other criticism merited by such a 
wholesale charge of dishonesty (quite unsupported), 
it does not seem to us like a studied avoidance of con- 
troversy. Would any impartial student of the life of 
Bernard Gilpin allow that such motives could have 
influenced that fearless champion of the North and the 
clergy who followed his lead? 

Having told us in the preface that ‘‘all serious 
students of Elizabethan history have discovered that 
Mr. Froude’s pages are dangerous, because he wove 
a fancy of his own on the warp of facts,’’ Dom Birt 
somewhat frivolously, if not inconsistently, quotes for 
his own purpose a notorious and highly controversial 
passage from Froude’s history : 

The Church of England was a limb lopped off from the Catholic 
trunk ; it was cut away from the stream by which its vascular system 


had been fed; and the life of it, as an independent and corporate 
existence, was gone for ever. a 


This statement fits in exactly with Dom Birt’s view 
expounded in pages of ‘“‘ commentary,” that ‘‘ Parlia- 
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ment was the founder of the Church of England, which 
is now not continuous with the pre-Reformation 
Church”’; while, on the other hand, volumes have 
been written to prove the contrary. 

In the last chapter, which deals with the attitude of 
the laity towards religious changes, Dom Birt cites a 
number of instances of men who were persecuted for 
conscience’ sake—a fact which no one questions. But 
in considering the general feeling he is obviously 
puzzled by the extant list of over a thousand justices, 
spread over every county, who took the oath of 
supremacy, adding that: ' 
any reader versed in the biographies of the period will be struck bv 


the large number who are known to be loyal Catholics, and who 
later proved themselves to be so. 


A list of their names would have given more force to 
this assertion. In any case, as he vaguely observes, 
the elasticity of their consciences ‘“‘must remain a 
mystery.” 

We are not concerned with any decision as to 
whether Dom. Birt has succeeded in proving his own 
case or disproving that of his religious opponents. It 
would be interesting to read a work compiled with like 
infinite pains on the other side—by, for example, so 
learned a scholar as Dr. Gee. 

We are glad to note that this book is remarkably free 
from religious bitterness, though we detect perhaps a 
slight animus towards Mr. W. H. Hutton, who quite 
rightly maintains the integrity of St. John’s College 
records in the case of Dr. Belsire; and we also feel that 
there is.a strain of cleverly veiled satire on the position 
of the Anglican Church. 


We consider that, in estimating the attitude of the: 


people of England towards the Elizabethan settlement, 
Dom Birt has neglected two very important factors— 
the effects produced upon their minds, first by the 
previous polity of Henry VIII., and secondly, by the 
events of Mary’s reign. None understood these 
things better than Elizabeth, who was peculiarly sen- 
sitive to the feeling of the country, and was therefore 
careful to maintain certain Catholic essentials while 
repudiating the supremacy of a foreign power. 

We have insisted at some length on the divergence 
between the author’s preface and his work, because in 
the preface he hoists a sort of literary white flag and 
lays ostentatious claim to an uncontroversial position, 
which, we are bound to say, he has not maintained. 
But we admit that it would be an Olympian feat for any 
ecclesiastical historian, whether Roman or Anglican, to 
discuss without bias or controversy the religious events 
of the sixteenth century. 





ALSO SPRACH CAMPBELL 


ONCE upon a time (in all probability) there was a very 
good man named Jesus. His sayings (we may assume 
for the sake of argument) are recorded with more or 
less accuracy in the Synoptic Gospels; the Gospel 
according to St. John may be disregarded as a literary 
device through which the writer expressed his religious 
views in narrative form. The Epistles of St. Paul repre- 
sent an early corruption of the Teaching of Jesus, who 
would not have been able to understand their meaning. 
In any case, and in dealing with any of the books of 
the New Testament, we are at perfect liberty to reject 
every passage which conflicts with our particular stand- 
point; since if an apostle or evangelist record any say- 
Ing or utter any teaching which is opposed to our 
Private views it, of course, follows that the apostle and 
evangelist were wrong—unless, indeed, the peccant 
Passage were inserted by some writer of the second 
century. Still, as Liberal Theologians, we may be 
Senerous and grant, as premised, that a young man 





named Jesus did exist, and that considerable traces of 
His teaching are to be found in the New Testament. 
His doctrine was a very simple one: its purpose was 
to abolish every kind of social wrong and oppression 
and establish society on a just basis: this is the mean- 
ing of the phrase, ‘‘ the Kingdom of Heaven.’ It is 
doubtful whether Jesus Himself altogether compre- 
hended the nature of His mission; He wavered probably 
between the various Messianic ideas current in His 
day.’ There is no-proof that He transcended the level 
of His time in His religious beliefs; many of His 
maxims are perfectly impossible for present-day civili- 
sation; He paints no pictures of the future at all com- 
parable to Mr. Bellamy’s ‘“‘ Looking Backward” or 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s ‘‘ Modern Utopia’’; His social 
ethics are inchoate—they leave whole regions of 
modern life untouched. St. Paul mixed the simple 
ethics of Jesus with Grzco-Jewish superstitions—a 
capital example of this admixture is to be found in the 
fifteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Corinthians— 
‘‘for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive,’’ etc. The unknown author of “‘ that 
strange book called Revelation’’ was subject to the 
like failing; still he follows precisely the same ideal as 
that of Rousseau and Mazzini, though he was perhaps 
more pious and mystical. The first disciples had no 
communistic theory behind their action; they neither 
approved nor disapproved of private property; what 
moved them was simply a feeling of comradeship and 
their joyful anticipation of the good time (on earth) 
coming. Other-worldism had no place in primitive 
Christianity. We need not trouble about any trates 
of ‘‘ ecclesiastical Christianity ’’ because ‘‘ it does not 
relate itself to the pressing needs of the age, and it is 
an insult to the intelligence,’ 

And the conclusion of the whole matter is that 
modern Socialism is simply the religion of Jesus making 
its appeal to modern needs with its original end in 
view. If the total income of England were fairly 
divided up and the Divorce Laws made more “ liberal,” 
the ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven” would be established in 
England; and the establishment of this ‘‘ Kingdom of 
Heaven ’’—that is, of pleasant social conditions all 
round—was precisely and exactly the object of primi- 
tive Christianity. Such, in very brief but not (I think) 
unfair analysis, isthe substance of Mr. R. J. Camp- 
bell’s book called ‘‘ Christianity and the Social Order ’ 
(Chapman & Hall). Over the latter portion of the 
work, which simply treats in detail of the methods of 
attaining the end, ‘‘ the communal ownership and ad- 
ministration of the sources of wealth,”’ I have passed 
very lightly, since Socialism is a much discussed sub- 
ject which may be studied in many handbooks and in 
many articles, and, so far as one can see, Mr. Camp- 
bell brings no very new light to the consideration of 
this difficult question. 

But before examining the precise value of the Camp- 
bellian ‘‘ Religion,’’ it may be interesting to note 
one or two little points that seem to require some 
explanation. In the first place Mr. Campbell is, I 
fancy, mistaken in thinking that those English Chris- 
tians who do go to church simply do so because in 
England there is no café life, m+" § so the church has 
become a “club or public-house to which people must 
go in order to meet one another and enjoy one 
another’s company.”” In Germany they have beer- 
gardens, so the church is not required, and therefore 
people do not go to church. Now this, we may sa 
very mildly, is not true. No doubt the “ institutional ” 
meeting-house, the place where under a thin and watery 
pretence of religion ‘“‘ young men and maidens ” go to 
meet each other, to listen to mostly indifferent music, 
to politicians on the stump, to vague discourses from 
the pastor, is the ‘‘ church”? that Mr. Campbell has in 
his mind; but he may be very seriously assured that 
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Catholic Christians do not go to Mass for the sake of 
social opportunities. They go to Mass in search of 
that unseen ‘“‘ Kingdom of Heaven” which is quite 
independent of economic conditions and communised 
sources of wealth. Truly does Mr. Campbell say that 
Baxter, Bunyan, and Wesley would be surprised if 
they could see an “‘ institutional church”’ of to-day; 
Wesley, one may suppose, did foresee something of 
what was to come to pass when he uttered his famous 
prophecy as to the doom that would fall on the Wes. 
leyans if they separated themselves from the Church. 
And another point: Mr. Campbell says, very frankly, 
that he means to treat the Bible precisely as he should 
treat Froissart or the Saxon Chronicle. This is very 
well, though I had always understood that both Frois- 
sart and the Chronicle contained many true statements; 
but a few pages farther on the author quotes from 
Isaiah—*‘ And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb,”’ etc. 
And he adds: 


This was really a beautiful dream, and something more than a 
dream ; it is still the world’s hope. The wonderful t ing is that an 
Israelitish prophet should have seen this ideal so clearly nearly 
three millenniums ago, and that all through the later history of the 
people to whom he belonged this ideal should have been continuously 
presented by men of vision and faith. 


And then of another passage he says: 


This is all the more remarkable when we remember that it was 
written long before the great captivity. , It indicates an 
exalted belief in the coming of a universal divine order. 


But then it seems a little stupid to treat a book which 
contains such wonderful visions as if it were Froissart 
or the Saxon Chronicle, neither of which works has 
any pretensions to millennial foresight. There are 
capital things in Euclid and the Latin Grammar, and 
some profound truths in the Multiplication Table, but 
it would hardly do to sit down to criticise Keats in the 
spirit with which we approach these admirable works 
of science. 

Then Mr. Campbell is rather puzzling in his treat- 
ment of the growth of the Messianic idea amongst 
the Jews. He says that the Kingdom of God was re- 
garded as simply: 

a revival of the ancient Jewish monarchy, as they pictured it 
coupled with the additional advantage of affording to the oppressed 
Jews the satisfaction of triumphing to the fullest degree over ever 

foreigner, but especially those who had ever done them any mischief. 
‘ In its main features it was, therefore, purely political and 
materialistic. 

And then the author goes on to say that the Book of 
Daniel is the most important representative of this 
Messianic ideal; and the following passage is quoted : 

I saw in the night visions, and behold there came with the clouds 

of heaven one like unto a Son of Man, and He came even to the 
Ancient of Days, and they brought Him near before Him. And 
there was given Him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all 
the peoples, nations, and languages should serve. Him: His 
dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, 
and His kingdom that which shall not be destroyed. 
One could hardly, with much seeking out, find an ideal 
less ‘‘ narrow,”’ “‘ political,’’ or ‘‘ materialistic ’’ than 
this. It is evident that Mr. Campbell does not recog- 
nise in the words ‘‘ dominion,” “ glory,’’ and ‘‘ king- 
dom,’’ the Sephiroth, Netzach, Hod, and Malkuth. If 
Mr. Campbell were forced to quote this passage, surely 
the better way would have been to stigmatise it as 
evidently an interpolaton of a much later age. The 
author’s discovery that ‘‘ Messiah’’ means ‘“ Sent- 
one’’ (not ‘ Anointed-one’’) will doubtless prove 
interesting to Hebrew scholars. 

I do not much care for Mr. Campbell’s improved 
version of certain words uttered by St. John the Bap- 
tist (if we may be allowed to believe that any single 
person in the Old or New Testaments ever existed, 
and if we may grant also that any single utterance of 
any such person is ever reported correctly). In 
“archaic English,”’ as Mr. Campbell calls it, the 
passage stands thus: 














Ye offspring of vipers, who. warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come. . 2 « d even now is the axe laid to the root of the 
trees; every tree, therefore, that bringeth not forth | fruit is 
hewn down and cast into the fire. . . . And He will gather His 
wheat into the garner, but the chaff He will burn up with 
unquenchable fire. ? 


In Campbellese these sentences appear as: 


You venomous deceivers! How have you found out that a social 
revolution is at hand? 1 suppose you want to make sure of being 
on the safe side. You are right to be apprehensive, - for 
the reign of hypocrisy and oppression is well-nigh over; the rotten 
trees will soon hewn down and consumed. . . . Only the 
grain will be garnered: the chaff will be burned up in the flame of 
His judgment. All shams and tyrannies will have to go, and the 
world will make a fresh start. 


It is charming English, of course, but is not the 
translation of ‘‘ wrath to come” by “‘ social revolu- 
tion’? rather free? Then there is nothing about 
‘“‘tyrannies ”’ in the original; we could almost say that 
Mr. Campbell was behaving in the reprehensible 
fashion of those ‘‘ interpolators’’ who have given so 
much trouble to the ‘‘ Higher”’ Critics. And, again, 
the author in pointing out that there is no “ other- 
worldism ”’ in St. John the Baptist—how can there be 
if the ‘“‘ wrath to come ”’ is translated into “ social re- 
volution ’’?—merely ‘‘ social ethics’’ rendered neces- 
sary by “‘ the manners of the time, and the dual oppres- 
sion of foreign rule and materialistic ecclesiasticism,”’ 
adds in his bright way: 


John the Baptist was exactly the kind of man who would have led 
the attack on the Bastile, or who would nowadays be found address- 
ing a Labour demonstration in Hyde Park. 


But surely not! For in the previous page Mr. Camp- 
bell quotes the Great Precursor to this effect: 


And the soldiers also asked Him, saying : ‘‘ And we, what must we 
do?” And He said unto them: ‘‘ Do violence to no man, neither 
exact anything wrongfully ; and be content with your wages.” 


Clearly this would never do at a Labour demonstra- 
tion. St. John—the Campbellian St. John—would 
have said, ‘‘Massacre your officers, sack the Gover- 
nor’s palace, and divide up the regimental chest. Then 
strike for a minimum wage of three denariuses a day, 
and keep a sharp look-out for blacklegs. If you find 
them let them cop it.”’ ; 

There is some difficulty, too, in Mr. Campbell’s views 
as to the teaching of the Christ: 


On the whole, to be honest, I feel we must admit that there is 
very little, if anything, which differentiates the essential teaching of 
Jesus. from that of the other teachers of His time beyond the fact 
that it was simple and clear and went straight to the root of the 
matter in hand. 


And at the end of the paragraph is quoted the Evan- 
gelical saying: 

Ye have heard that it was said: ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 

and hate thine enemy.’’ But I say unto you, love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you. 
‘‘ Nothing,’’ comments Mr. Campbell, ‘‘ could be much 
more completely in contrast with the mood of the time 
than this particular utterance.’’ So, after all, there 
does seem something which differentiates the teaching 
of the Christ from the ‘‘ mood of the time.”’ 

So also with the treatment of the = concerning 
the Judgment of the Sheep and the Goats. In the first 
place we are told that there ‘‘is no need to suppose 
that Jesus actually uttered these words as they now 
stand; in fact, it is quite probable that He did not, for 
there is a universalism about them which did not find 
a place in primitive Christian teaching ’’—therefore the 
parable must have been composed after the fall. of 
Jerusalem. And then on the very next page, speaking 
of the qualification for the Kingdom of Heaven re- 
quired by the parable, Mr. Campbell says: 

That qualification was goodness . . a goodness which 
showed itself in works of mercy and compassion to suffering human 


kind. It is here that I seem to hear the voice of Jesus. Not 
a word about belief; not a word about correctness of creed: 
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not a word about piety; not a word even about the dut 
of confessing the Master Himself. . But the central trut 
of the parable, the truth pounns the genuine test of righteous- 
ness, was mot what everybody thought; and it is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to infer that this is the part of the parable in which 
we have the teaching most characteristic of Jesus. 
So, according to Mr. Campbell, in the first place there 
is nothing to differentiate the teaching of the Christ 
from the ordinary teaching of the time; and secondly, 
nothing could be more in contrast with the teaching 
of the time than the words of Jesus; and thirdly, the 
Parable of Judgment cannot be attributed to Jesus 
because of its universal and catholic teaching; and 
fourthly, in virtue of this very teaching none but Jesus 
could have uttered it. It is certainly difficult, this 
Campbellian process. 

On page 83 we have this declaration: 


He laid down no principles for the guidance of His followers in 
their social relationships, marriage, the family, and citizenship. 


On page 84 we read: 


This view as to the future co-existed in His mind with strong and 
definite opinions concerning the sacredness of the marriage bond 
under present conditions. 


It is not every controversial writer who is kind 
enough to confute himself page by page, paragraph 
by paragraph; it need scarcely be said that it would be 
dificult to imagine a more definitely false statement 
than that contained in the former of these two sen- 
tences. By precept or by example, or by precept and 
example, the Christ most fully directed His followers 
on their social relationships, marriage, the family, and 
citizenship. 

I have already mentioned Mr. Campbell’s citation of 
St. Paul’s wonderful teaching as to death and immor- 
tality; to the preacher of the City Temple this great 
mystic doctrine is an example of Greco-Jewish super- 
stition. He compares with it a passage from the 
Epistle to the Romans: ‘ He that raised up Christ 
Jesus from the dead shall quicken also your mortal 
bodies through His spirit that dwelleth in you,’’ and 
he says: 

_ Here the assertion is that the followers of Jesus are to be made 
immortal, not by dying and going to some distant heaven, but by 


having their physical bodies transformed in such a way that they 
will never again be subject to death. 


It would appear that Mr. Campbell has forgotten 
the rather important fact that St. Paul lays very special 
stress on the necessity of death as a precedent to im- 
mortality—‘‘ that which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die.”’ 

Mr. Campbell states that all the hopes of the “‘ first 
Christians ’’ were bound up with the restoration of the 
Jewish nationality and the removal of the foreign yoke. 
All their hopes? The writer has been at pains to dwell 
on the great visions of the early prophets surpassing 
all the bonds of nations, he has dwelt on the theosophy 
of Philo as importing new and transcendental elements 
into the Jewish religion, he has asserted that no earthly 
politics entered into the mind of the Christ; and he 
quietly declares that the disciples had no hopes but 
purely national ones. ‘‘ They had no other concep- 
tion,”’ he says, ‘‘ of the Kingdom of God.” No other 
conception! And they had seen the works of the 
Christ, they had heard the words of the Christ (e.g., 
the parable of the Mustard Seed), they had seen the 
Crucifixion of the Christ, and (even according to Mr. 
Campbell) they had received certain assurances that 
Christ had overcome death. And in spite of these 
things the Kingdom of God was to them simply and 
solely a sort of glorified Home Rule for Jewry! It is 


a characteristic of Mr. Campbell to assert that St. Paul 
opposed compulsory circumcision because he knew that 
the Gentiles would not stand such a thing for a 
moment; it is characteristic of Mr. Campbell to describe 
the Benedictus as ‘‘a sort of ‘Marseillaise’ with a 








religious flavour.’ I hardly think I need trouble the 
readers of THE ACADEMY with any more quotations. I 
cannot help calling their attention to two finely con- 
trasted passages. One declares that the early Chris- 
tians (in common with their Master) were utterly 
devoid of any economic system, of any systematic 
ethics, of any teaching about property, public or private, 
of any vestiges. of social order or regulation; many of 
the teachings of the Christ are pronounced, indeed, to 
be utterly impossible in the light of modern civilisation. 
And yet we are assured on another page that if the 
world had been ready for the Gospel of the early 
Christians the result would have been the rise of a 
world-State in which the dream of present-day 
Socialism would have received fulfilment. I think the 
readers of THE ACADEMY are in a position to judge of 
the qualifications of the City Temple preacher for the 
task of restoring all things; they will be able to esteem 
at its right value the ‘“‘ critical ’’ faculties of a gentle- 
man whose  self-contradictions are well-nigh as 
numerous as are the pages of his book. Mr. Campbell 
is not an author who demands refutation; he refutes 
himself from the beginning to the end of this melan- 
choly volume. 

It is indeed strange how far a man may go away 
from God. Those who know, know that Religion has 
but one aim, and that aim is called the Union; the 
return to a home from which man has strayed, the 
voyage in vastissimum pelagus Divinitatis, the realisa- 
tion of all dreams, the fulfilment of all desire, the 
quenching of all thirst, the reward that is every pleasure 
and delight. The mortal life is a part of this process 
of return to the ‘‘ Abiding City,’’ to the urbs in portu 
satis tuto, and the method of the way is the method of 
Love as it is exposed in Holy Writ and in the writings 
and adventures of the Saints. But there is but one end 
and that is God, and all the ways and the works of this 
life are but passages to the Eternal. Mr. Campbell 
has some references to sin, to the futility of the sense 
of sin and failure which would be offensive in any other 
writer, which, for certain reasons, are harmless enough 
when signed by him. But by them we can measure his 
deep ignorance of all the things of the Spirit; his 
nescience of all that belongs to the Eternal Rest, where 
there are pleasures for evermore. For what man, who 
is sane, has not experienced in temporals the feeling 
which is analogous to the sense of sin—what man, I 
say, of sound mind has not perceived again and again 
how wretchedly he has fallen short in his work of the 
common day? We all know of what make and of what 
value is the artist—painter, poet, musician, or what not 
—who is perfectly satisfied with his own work; and 
those who are true artists know well that the master- 

iece which is lauded as a great achievement is in truth, 
judged by the high and austere standard of art, but a 
miserable failure at bottom, but a mean and sorry copy 
in thick clay of the image in living fire that was beheld 
for a moment’s space. And if this be so in things 
temporal, how infinitely more true it is in the everlast- 
ing world of spiritual realities. If the painting and the 
poem are but approximations—grey roses for scarlet 
roses, as Henry Harland said so well—what, then, : f 
the magnum opus of the soul, of the endeavour of 
mortal imperfection to be re-united to immortal per 
fection? Mr. Campbell laughs at the old preacher wn» 
would persist, after all argument, in declaring himseif 
a sinner; for, as Mr. Campbell says, he was really an 
—" man. An estimable man! The old voice 
cried : 


Quid sum miser tunc dicturus? 
Quem atronum rogaturus ? 
Cum vix justus sit securus. 


It is surely not necessary for me to overset, sentence 
by sentence, absurdity by absurdity, the Campbellian 
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dogmas as given at flie beginning of this article; as 
well might one dispute with a blind man concerning 
the colours of a painting. 

I have said nothing, or next to nothing, on the ques- 
tion of Socialism, which may be or may not be a good 
economic remedy for certain economic evils. To judge 
of Socialism is not my affair, in this place at all events. 
But one opinion, latent in all the book, is demonstrably 
false, that corporal ease, freedom from care, possession 
of earthly goods will in themselves make men blest or 
even moderately happy. This opinion is directly op- 
posed to the teaching of the Christ Himself; He bids 
His followers to take ‘no care or trouble at all about 
any earthly possessions whatsoever, for to Him and to 
His Disciples at first, to the Biessed St. Francis and 
his companions in the Middle Ages, to all the saints of 
all ages poverty was desirable, wealth a curse. Mr. 
Campbell, I think, makes this an example of the in- 
choate ethics and impossible commands of early 
Christianity, while he shows how everybody ought to 
have £5 a week or £3 a week or whatever the sum 
may be. It is odd that all experience shows the folly 
of this Regnum Celorum on two hundred and fifty a 
year; how all history shows that greatness may arise 
from the gutter, how the mere observation of a keen 
novelist has depicted to us a land where everybody has 
a sufficiency, where nearly everybody is sunken beneath 
the beasts in utter vileness, in every hideous cruelty 
and abomination. The French peasant proprietor is 
one of the most prosperous of men; his picture bas 
been drawn (not by an ecclesiastic) in La Terre. 

The first paragraphs of Mr. Campbell’s book deal 
with the fact that the teaching of “‘ the Church ”’ dues 
not commend itself to the modern mind. The teaching 
of the Christ failed to commend itself to the Jewish 
mind, as Calvary witnessed, nor was the Roman mind 
pleased with it, witness the torches of Nero. So it is 
just possible that the modern mind may also be mis- 
taken. There are certain matters on which ‘‘ most 
wotes ”’ do not carry the day. 

I do not care to give the reasons which make me 
dismiss this book as quite inoffensive; and this in spite 
of much that might lead the casual reader to the 
contrary opinion. 

ARTHUR MACHEN. 








THE MATTER OF ROMANCE 


Ir has been said that the thoughts of youth are long 
thoughts, but it would be no less true to say that the 
thoughts of childhood are eternity. Certain impres- 
sions or experiences detach themselves from their sur- 
roundings, and from henceforth they make up the 
whole. of life. They form the sole abiding realities 
in a world of transient shadows. For the child is 
incapable of forgetfulness. He has seen a vision of 
a land beyond the sunset, with pleasant meadows and 
the tapering spires of great cathedrals, and, though 
he has set out times without number on that mys- 
terious quest, he has never so much as reached the 
city walls. The road is very long, and he is very 
weary, and to-morrow is just the same as to-day, and 
his heart grows hard and hungry at the non-fulfilment 
of its splendid promises. 

I do not know how old I was when first I became 
aware of the existence of the Magic Inn. I remem- 
ber that it haunted me in dreams, and dogged every 
moment of my waking thoughts. It confronted me 
in the pages of the books I read. Marryat knew it 
well, and when I read ‘“‘ Treasure Island,’’ I dis- 
covered that Stevenson, too, had been there. I knew 
that I should find it one day, but the time seemed 
very long. It would be quite easy to recognise. Out- 


side there was a long, low trestle round which, in the 
afternoons, 


summer bearded and _ weather-beaten 











sailors from the world’s great ports sat quaffing beer 
from incredibly large mugs. These mugs were re- 
plenished from time to time by the landlord’s daughter 
—TI think her name was Sally—a tall, strapping wench 
of eighteen, with pearl-white teeth and dangerously 
blue eyes. Her father, a man of rubicund face and 
portly presence, stood invariably in the doorway, 
surveying the scene with a smiling satisfaction. In- 
side—if you could get inside—the walls were hung 
with the pictures of old sea fights. The floor was 
strewn with sawdust, and, in one corner of the bar, 
there was a cuckoo clock which wouldn’t go. But 
the chief object of interest was a small and stuffy 
parlour, the door of which opened into the outer bar. 
Strange, sinister-looking men would occasionally pass 
into this parlour, and remain closeted there for hours. 
They carried themselves jauntily, and walked with an 
exaggerated swagger. This affected nonchalance, 
however, did not deceive me, for I knew in that 
parlour plots were hatched and piracies arranged 
which would set the blood of honest, law-abiding 
folk pulsating with horror. Occasionally disputes 
would arise, words gave place to blows, and deeds 
were done which it were better not to name. The 
inn kept its secrets well. 

I have set all this down in order to tell you that, 
after many years, I did actually discover the inn. Cir- 
cumstances had sent me to Belfast, but it was a pure 
whim which set me prowling round the docks one 
August evening some three or four years ago. There 
had been rain earlier in the day—no unusual occur- 
rence in Belfast—and, in the radiant splendour of the 
afterglow, the grim and sordid town was transformed 
into a city of dreams. The tall masts of the ships in 
the river loomed darkly against the background of a 
golden sunset. The air was full of the salt, pungent 
odour of shipping. Turning aside into a mean and 
narrow street, I found—the Magic Inn. 

I knew it at once. It was a small and ill-ventilated 
tavern with a low, gabled roof. I had no sooner 
entered the door than my eye fell on the cuckoo 
clock. There were the long remembered prints on 
the wall, and, just behind the bar, its door gag 
ajar, I found (believe me) the fateful parlour. The 
tall bearded seamen of my boyhood's dreams jested, 
swore, and drank heavily, and the mingled murmur 
of many tongues arose from the bar like an incanta- 
tion. My first sensation was one of incredulity. The 
whole thing seemed too amazingly real to be quite 
true. Then, in a flash, I understood. I had not been 
deceived, after all. Those old sea-writers had spoken 
the truth. Life, it appeared, was very true to Marryat, 
and the Spirit of Romance still lingered in the slums 
of an Irish manufacturing town. 

Perhaps no word in the English language has been 
put to such strange and alien uses as this word 
‘*Romance.”’ It meant ten years ago, in the realm of 
fiction, impossible imitations of Dumas. And always 
it is associated with the drawn sword, with the pomp 
and pageantry of a bygone age, with the pleasures of 
princes and the gallantries of men-at-arms. It is 
opposed to realism by a false antithesis, as though 
the world we know were as shabby and sordid as our 
minor novelists would have us believe. The pessimistic 
philosophy of the nineteenth century has much to 
answer for, and among its most fatal bequests is this 
conception of a life from which all heroism and 
nobility of character have vanished, as the only 
reality. Happily, the common people have remained 
untainted by this most devastating of heresies. For 
them life is still rich with unimagined possibilities, 
women are still worth loving, and honour is still 
something more than a name. 

We need to-day a writer who shall re-create for us 
the world in which we live. Among the great Vic- 
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torian novelists the name of Dickens stands out 
proudly pre-eminent as an interpreter of the lives of 
the poor. He captured for Romance vast tracts of 
hitherto unexplored territory. He gave us a new 
standard of heroism. He found it in the populous 
life of cities, in grey suburbs and squalid slums, and 
among small shopkeepers, domestic servants, and 
elderly gentlemen with bald heads and spectacles. 
But he was curiously lacking in spiritual insight, ani 
in the deeper knowledge of the soul. It was not 
given to him to behold: 


With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the skies. 


He never succeeded in freeing himself from the bale- 
ful influence of a cramping and narrowing materialism, 
and he was apt to mistake the Crystal Palace for the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

He has had many imitators, but no successor. Mr. 
Pett Ridge has more than once come very near to 
achieving greatness, but he views life through the 
haze of a false sentimentalism. Mr. Jacobs, who is 
content to be merely amusing, works within self- 
imposed limitations of the narrowest order. Mr. 
H. G. Wells, in ‘‘ The Wheels of Chance,”’ and, later, 
in “‘ Love and Mr. Lewisham,”’ was permitted a dis- 
tant glimpse of the Promised Land, but he has aban- 
doned himself to sociological vanities and _ futile 
speculations. In the meanwhile, there is Mr. Arthur 
Machen, who, forsaking the somewhat gloomy maca- 
brism of his earlier work, has given us at least one 
study of suburban life, perfect alike in its sympathy 
and intuition. He alone of modern novelists (it seems 
to me) possesses the needful qualifications of the true 
romanticist, for he alone has a direct vision of great 
spiritual forces sustaining and transforming the lives 
of men. 

It may be that when we have tired of ransacking 
the centuries and of inventing new kingdoms, we 
shall find at our own doors the object of our quest. 
After all, Richmond is nearer than Ruritania. 

T. MicuaeEt Pope. 





FEBRUARY FILL-DYKE 


Fesruary has a good deal of the character of Black 
Janiveer, and often sets forth to fill his dyke with the 
chill of melting snow. Yet these early months are full 
of colour. The cold days are wonderfully clear. The 
skies are often high and blue at noon, stormily golden 
at sunset. The high downs have amethyst shadows 
and stretch round cinnamon and purple woods. And 
the fields break, tentatively, into the light green of 
winter wheat. 

Sometimes the skies pearl over, and become like the 
wet, grey lining of a sea-shell. The wind blows strong 
and free, bringing the breath of frozen ground with it. 
Then the clouds seem to close down upon the éarth, 
and the hailstones pelt and spring upon the lawn, while 
-the sparrows crowd and scuffle in the ivy. 

_ It was Richard Jefferies who, when he had been long 
in city pent, had so strong a craving for the sea that 
the feeling would come on him like a great hunger. 
He wanted the wind in his face and a wide untrammelled 
sky. A sky not cut into strips and ribbons by the town. 
And when this longing was upon him he had to get to 
eee things, though he walked all the way to reach 
em. 

For such another spirit as his there is beauty in these 
February days. The garden is still for the eye of faith, 
yet the slow year is stirring. 

Tits sound their insistent and see-saw notes, and here 
and there a thrush starts singing: 












Did he do it? Did he do it? 
Come and see! Come and see! 

Cherry sweet, cherry sweet, 

Knee-deep, knee-deep, 

Pity you, pity you, 

To me! Tome! Tome! 
His voice rings out clearer for the winter stillness that 
is round him, as he sits in the bare tree. 

On the uplands the mild faces of plough-horses turn 
in the furrow of their work. The air has the breath of 
the turned sod that shines from the weight of the 
plough-share. There are the faint yellow bents of last 
year’s grass and the clean flint in the furrow. 

And the plough draws, with leisurely creak and rattle, 
with its wake of walking rooks, towards the Down’s 
low horizon, where the windy skies meet the grey- 
green fields and the stacks stand against the sky-line. 
PAMELA TENNANT. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 


ALTHOUGH the present collection of works at the New 
Gallery forms only its eighth exhibition, the Inter- 
national Society appears to be nearing the condition of 
the young man d’un si beau passé. Critics still treat 
it tenderly for the sake of the past, and whisper among 
themselves their disappointment at its present state, 
their forebodings for its future. We tread on tip-toe 
through its galleries as if we were approaching the sick- 
bed of one we loved, and we scarcely dare to admit to 
ourselves our real opinion of its critical condition. We 
remember so well the first-coming of the International, 
a ministry of all the talents for the governance of Art. 
But now the cabinet of the elect has been torn to pieces 
by death and internal dissension; prominent members 
have resigned, and from the residue a provisional 
government has been formed actuated by the party 
spirit which has led to the undoing of so many other 
bodies. For the old liberal, disinterested policy a 
narrower conservatism has been substituted, and this 
policy, though successful in keeping outside many of 
the younger artists of talent, fails to keep within many 
of the older and more respected members. 

What does the eighth exhibition represent? It can- 
not claim to reveal the flower of contemporary British 
painting, nor does it adequately represent the original 
strength of the society. Without dwelling on the loss 
the International has sustained by the secession of such 
painters as Messrs. Austen Brown, Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen, George Henry, Bertram Priestman, etc., it is 
impossible to refrain from commenting on the curious 
fact that to the present exhibition no works are sent 
by Sir James Guthrie and Mr. Crawhall, nor any 
one from Messrs. D. Y. Cameron, David Gauld, 
E. A. Hornel, Augustus John, W. Y. MacGregor, 
Harrington Mann, Gerald Moira, James Pryde and 
Macaulay Stevenson. It is inconceivable that none of 
these should have had in his studio a single work ready 
and fit for showing, and the only possible deduction is 
that, for one reason or another, some of them did not 
desire to participate in this exhibition. Matters are not 
greatly ag) ete when we turn from home to foreign 
affairs. mong the French supporters of the societ 
this year we miss Aman Jean, Besnard, Boldini, 
Chahine, Hellew, and Carolus-Duran; among the 
Dutch, Bauer, Breittner, and “Mesdag; among the 
Spanish, Anglada and Zuloaga; among the German, 
Dill, Hans van Bartels, Franz von Stuck, Hans Thoma 
and Von Uhde; among the American, Chase and 
Timothy Cole. If these artists could not be prevailed 
upon to contribute, surely some attempt might have 
been made to atone for their absence by inviting the 
co-operation of some of the many other distinguished 
artists who live in these countries. 

But the eighth exhibition shows little that is new to 
take the place of the missing, apart from the large 
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decorative oil paintings of M. Maurice Denis, whose 
art, obviously inspired by that of Mr. Walter Crane, is, 
like his, more enjoyable translated into tapestry than 
in the hard colours of the original. In the same North 
Room are a charming trio of still-life studies—Storm 
van Gravesand’s ‘ Vieux Delft” (195), Vuillard’s 
“Sur le Sofa’’ (194), and Sauter’s ‘‘ The Little Bou- 
quet ’’ (191); good landscapes by the late Herbert 
Goodall (218-20), Frank Mura (229, 232), Grosvenor 
Thomas (234), and Alexander Jamieson (186); two 
original interiors by Simon Bussy (211) and Vallotton 
(228); Carriére’s huge ‘‘ Theatre de Belleville ’’ (242)— 
less intimate and haunting than his smaller portraits 
and renderings of maternity—and good portraits by 
Morley Fletcher (199), Mancini (237), and William 
Nicholson (225). Mr. Nicholson is, perhaps, betier 
represented than any other exhibitor, and his ‘* The 
Costumiers ”’ (162), in the West Room, is excellent as 
a decorative rendering of a fragment of modern life, 
though it might have been carried further and pitched 
in a rather higher key of colour. In this room also are 
two of the most delightful exhibits—Mr. Sauter’s ex- 
quisitely delicate ‘“‘ Frost and Mist” (169), with its 
subtle symphony of whites, and Mr. Joseph Oppen- 
heimer’s joyous ‘‘ A Spring Morning ”’ (165), with its 
lyrical rendering of light streaming through a window 
and glorifying an ordinary interior. Mr. H. Mann 
Livens, an accomplished painter in water-colours, 
shows a large and well-painted tea-table group, ‘‘ To- 
Day ’’ (146), in oils; Mr. Ricketts’s ‘‘ Resurrection ”’ 
(141) has the dramatic and designing qualities we 
expect from him, but is not the complete masterpiece 
we still await. M. Simon’s ‘‘ Old Lady ”’ (168), and 
M. Cottet’s ‘‘ Lucien Simon ”’ (137), and Mr. C. H. 
Shannon’s ‘‘ Miss Kathleen Bruce ’’ (177), are the best 
of the portraits, and H. S. Teed (125) and Oliver Hall 
(126) are responsible for the best of the landscapes. 

The South Room, as usual, is chiefly devoted to 
black-and-white. Lithographs are much in evidence 
from E. J. Sullivan, A. J. Hartrick, and Belleroche. 
Pastels come in numbers from the clever but diabolic 
Louis Legrand, the accomplished and more soothing 
Henry Muhrman; and there are good water-colours 
from Mann Livens, Anning Bell (on silk), and W. W. 
Russell. Scattered throughout the rooms are 
examples, mostly early, of the French impressionist 
masters, among which Monet’s “‘ Fruits ’’ (172) is the 
most perfect; and in the Central Hall is a representa- 
tive group of works by the late Jules Dalou. This loan 
collection is the outstanding feature of the exhibition. 
Dalou’s vigorous and expressive modelling reduces to 
insignificance the majority of the remaining exhibits in 
this section, and unmasks elsewhere a shallow search 
for form in face and feature. Mr. Havard Thomas’s 
three marble medallions are most successful in sustain- 
ing comparison, but the busts of Rodin do not gain 
and the plaster enlargement of his ‘“‘L”homme qui 
Marche”’ rather spoils our memory of the smaller 
bronze original. 

In the balcony are several paintings, wisely exiled, if 
they could not be excluded; but it is astonishing to 
find in such company a Gaugwin, if not a very good 
one, and a characteristic example of M. Paul Signac’s 
neo-impressionism. Considering how little these 
artists are known in England, and the extent of their 
influence on the contemporary art of France, they 
should certainly have been given greater prominence. 

FRANK RUTTER. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Pompeii as an Art City. By E. v. Mayer. The Lang- 
ham Series of Art Monographs. (Siegle, Hill 
& Co., 1s. 6d. net.) 

Tue author of this little book is inclined to mistake 

gush ”’ for criticism, and enthusiasm for exposition. 








‘é 








Not that Dr. v. Mayer lacks the critical faculty, 
rather he is induced to sink it in his over-appre- 
ciation of the undeniably beautiful features of 
Pompeian art, to the extent of finding flaws in all art 
outside the narrow range of the provincial watering- 
place. Nor indeed is he always willing to acknowledge 
the manifest debt of the Pompeian artist-craftsman to 
the Hellenic art of which his work is generally the 
shadowy reflection. Even in the case of the ‘‘ Mar- 
riage of Hera,’”’ no mention is made of its obvious 
prototype, the Selinus metope from Temple A. it 
is only fair to Dr. von Mayer, however, to note that 
this anonymous translation of his ‘‘ Pompeji in seiner 
Kunst ”’ is somewhat brutally abridged, and that he 
himself has described it as an “‘ apocryphal, incom- 
plete, maimed translation.” 

A good instance of the author’s strong bias is to be 
found in the following passage: 

. . « The generality of Pompeians depended for their expres- 
sion solely on the artistic skill of worthy artisans. But it is at least 
more pleasing to see animals rendered with artificiality and man 
depicted with animation and truth than to find beasts and flowers 
portrayed, as in Japanese art, with astonishing fidelity, while the 
human figure remains at a dead level of stiff and sprawling con- 
ventionality. 


Such a statement as that contained in the last words of 
the passage quoted argues a very limited acquaintance 
with Japanese art. 

The orthographical hydra ‘‘ Discobulus”’ rears its 
ugly head here once more. It seems to have taken 
fresh life lately. We have noticed it in several books 
in the last few months. 

The author selects for his admirably reproduced 
frontispiece the charming Narcissus. Our own fancy 
would have dictated the putting of the Dancing Faun 
in the place of honour, for we find it difficult to admire 
the modelling of the lower part of the torso of the 
Narcissus, whose extremely heavy neck also has always 
appeared to us in the light of a grave defect. But, 
when all is said, the little book is a most useful one, 
from the wealth of its excellent illustrations; and the 
enthusiasm of the author may do good service in 
arousing a more temperate interest in his readers in 
the treasures of the long-buried city. 


’ 


The Widening Refinement in Rheims Cathedral. By 
Witi1am H. Goopyear. A.pamphlet. (Privately 
printed.) 


Mr. W. H. Goopyear, the Curator of Fine Arts in 
the Brooklyn Museum has long been occupied in ob- 
serving what he calls generally ‘‘ Widening Refine- 
ments’ in architecture—that is to say, intentional 
slight divergence from geometrical accuracy. He now 
publishes his discovery of a use of this expedient 
which has not been registered before. He has 
proved by measurement, that in the interior of 
Rheims Cathedral the nave is not perpendicular 
from the spring of the vaulting to the floor. The 
piers are perpendicular from the vaulting downwards, 
but immediately above the capitals the vaulting 
shafts and all surfaces slope outwards in straight lines 
up to the spring of the vaulting. This, he argues, is 
intentional, because, if subsidence had occurred, the 
weight would have forced the piers to slope inwards, 
whereas they are perfectly perpendicular. The re- 
sponds, or engaged pillars of the aisles, also have an 
outward inclination like the nave, and the walls of the 
aisles, like the piers of the nave, are perpendicular. 
Further, the outward slope of the vaulting shafts and 
surfaces becomes greater towards the middle of the 
nave. M. Léon Margotin, Inspecteur des Travaux, 
and M. J. Martin, Chef du Chantier of the Cathedral, 
corroborate these details, which were new to them 
when pointed out by Mr. Goodyear. The other 
‘“‘ Widening Refinement ”’ occurring at Rheims was, of 
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course, familiar to them; Mr. Goodyear connects with 
it the one he has now first discovered. It was already 
proved that the piers of the nave do not stand in 
parallel straight lines. The lines of their ground plan 
bow outwards in the centre, so that the floor of the 
nave is wider in the centre than at the ends. Mr. 
Goodyear observes that similarly the outward slope of 
the vaulting shafts and surfaces above the capitals 
increases according to the width of the nave floor. 


This feature is found in most of the Gothic churches. 


of Northern France. 

Of course, the declension of the ground plan of the 
choir or chancel from the line of the nave, so as to 
form a slight angle with it, is quite a different matter. 
It is generally to be found in Gothic churches, and is 
often quite apparent. It will probably be familiar to 
our readers from the fanciful explanation that the 
declension is intended to symbolise the drooping Head 
of Christ upon the Cross. The writer of this notice, 
being merely an unskilled amateur of architecture, 
also reminds readers who fall under the same category, 
of a fact that has long been noticed concerning Greek 
columns, and is mentioned by Ruskin. The most 
beautiful ones do not taper in straight lines, but in 
curved lines, though their smallest girth is at the apex 
their greatest girth is near, but not at the base, and 
the curve is most abrupt between this point and the 
actual base, and least abrupt as it approaches the apex. 
When the curve is at all exaggerated, it strikes the 
“ straight-eyed ’’ observer immediately. It may, we 
suppose, be taken as another example of the ‘‘ Widen- 
ing Refinements ’’ which Mr. Goodyear is observing so 
carefully. We believe that modern architects gener- 
ally deny with some warmth the truth of Mr. Good- 
year’s conclusions that ‘‘ Widening Refinements ’’ were 
intentional expedients. It appears to us amateurs, 
that the burden of disproof now rests on them. Their 
case against Mr. Goodyear would be strengthened if 
they had been able to produce, by a disregard of such 
traditional expedients, any Gothic building since the 
Renaissance comparable to Rheims Cathedral. 


A Pocketful of Sixpences. By Grorce W. E. Rus- 
SELL. (Grant Richards, 7s. 6d. net.) 


THERE is nothing to indicate that the thirty-eight 
sketches of which this volume consists are reprinted 
from the daily papers—except the sketches themselves; 
though the quotation from ‘ Lothair’’ on the title 
page, ‘‘He was not an intellectual Croesus, but his 
pockets were full of sixpences,’’ is certainly happier 
than the customary mention of the author’s previous 
works. In these lay sermons must be a sad shock 
for.anyone who might be expecting a further instal- 
ment of ‘‘ Collections and Recollections,’’ and it is 
difficult to imagine why they should have been 
thought worth reprinting. Anything more dull and 
commonplace, less inspired or inspiring, it would be 
difficult to find, and one can hardly help comparing 
the volume to an armchair stuffed with wads of pad- 
ding without any springs. The most lively subject 
touched on is ‘‘ Caricature,’’ and this is the conclud- 
ing paragraph of the essay :— 


In more recent years Sir F. Carruthers Gould has given us in the 
Westminster Gazette a masterly series ot political sketches. Perhaps 
he is a little too much obsessed by Mr. Chamberlain, but we must 
admit that the monocle was an irresistible temptation. I cherish 
most valued possessions some pen-and-ink caricatures by 
the late Sir Krank Lockwood, as good in pure outline as anything I 
know. There is a young cartoonist in Manchester whose work has, 
I see, been denounced by a clergyman as “‘irreverent,’’ but it seems 
to me full of quite legitimate fun; and I reserve for my final word 
of eulogy the anonymous author of a picture called ‘‘ Denominational 
Teaching in Provided Schools: how it may be_harmoniously 
arranged,”? which appeared in the Daily Graphic of November sth. 
1906. I have never seen a more remarkable combination of humour 
and common sense. 


‘** Baps in Council” is another of the lighter themes 
(the majority being religious or political), and is en- 


among m 





uotation from that master- 
wit, Mr. G. F. Anstey. hat a sad contrast is Mr. 
Russell’s opening sentence! ‘‘ Breathes there a man 
with soul so dead—who boggles at this title and asks, 
‘Who is Baps?’”’ Or, a little further on: ‘‘ Another 
Professor of the Terpsichorean Art (I commend this 
title to the Imperial Council as more adequate than 
‘Dancing Master’). . » No; Mr. Russell’s 
sixpences are too dull; or when they do occasionally 
flash, it is not the true metal; and we could only 
recommend the volume for the bedside of a Noncon- 
formist insomniac. 


Handbook of: the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
(Boston, U.S.A., n.p.) 


WE have often been inclined to grudge to Transatlantic 
museums and galleries the treasures of European art, 
both ancient and modern, that they have acquired. But 
the appearance of this handbook modifies, if it does 
not extinguish, our discontent. Seldom have we seen, 
in the small compass of 300 pages, so admirable a 
review of the contents of a notable collection of objects 
of art. Good paper and admirable type go far to make 
the handbook attractive, but above all the illustrations, 
printed, as is the text also, in a rich shade of brown 
that is almost black, and profusely distributed on 
every page, give the book a real value as a work of 
reference for students of art who may never see the 
collection represented. Of necessity the objects selected 
for illustration can only represent a very small propor- 
tion of the collection; but they are admirably chosen, 
and the brief note which accompanies each is so written 
as to be not merely explanatory, but of real educ.t- 
tional value. If anything could induce the present 
reviewer to travel westward, it would be this hand- 
book, and his goal would be the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. Egyptian, Classical, Western, and Chinese 
and Japanese art are all represented here, in all their 
principal branches, and the representations are worthy 
of their theme. 


livened with a beautiful 





FICTION 


The Pulse of Life. 


(Heinemann, 6s.) 


By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpzs. 


Mrs. LownDes has written a good book, of which the 
workmanship is sound and thorough. The sub-title, 
which is ‘‘ The Story of a Passing World,”’ is singularly 
apt. For not only is the novel about people who would 
be called old-fashioned, but the novel itself is written 
with a lack of hurry and a suavity which are not usually 
found in modern fiction. Many types of character are 
depicted, but there is no bias in favour of any. Mrs. 
Lowndes has no burning message to deliver: she goes 
her own way quietly, and watches life, as it passes, 
acutely and with such interest that she desires to record 
the varying impressions which the strange pageant has 
set upon her mind. She knows well the wisdom of the 
old saws, and to what are called modern tendencies she 
quietly applies their age-proof test with a smile of 
humour at the result. This treatment is the more 
pleasant, because the subject is, as may be supposed 
from the title, one which modernity is inclined to claim 
for its own—namely, love. Two men’s affaires du caeur 
are skilfully related—of Francis Domville and Paul 
Feyghine. Domville is an English gentleman of old 
Catholic family. He is at first discarded by a rich 
manufacturer’s daughter, with whose money he hoped 
to reinstate the fortunes of his house. At length he 
meets and loves the Margravine of Moravia, under 
quite natural yet romantic circumstances, and wins her 
love. His cousin, Paul Feyghine, is a Russian, who is 


under the spell of a Spanish dancer, Joaquina, and has 
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wasted his youth in her service. He is loved by a 
saintly woman, Anne Leycester, and at last comes to 
appreciate her worth just as he is starting for the war 
in Manchuria. The background in front of which these 
figures move is large in scope, and is described with 
knowledge. The old houses in which the characters 
are privileged to live are written of with such charm 
and skill that it is impossible not to breathe something 
of their atmosphere. Anne Leycester’s house in West- 
minster, Gaynsford, the Domville’s place in the country, 
the house in Islington, which Feyghine bought for 
Joaquina and her child—all stand out in a remarkable 
way, and add largely to the interest of the book. Mrs. 
Lowndes is certainly to be congratulated on a piece of 
work which is as sane in idea as it is sound in execution. 


A Nurse’s Bequest. By Litttas Hamitton, M.D. 
(John Murray, 6s.) 

Tus is a book written with a very definite purpose. 
The author’s principal object is to bring before the 
public the scheme, elaborated by Mrs. Close, for the 
transferring of children from the workhouses of the 
various large towns of England to farms in Canada, 
where they will receive a sound technical education 
which will enable them to find employment and hold 
their own against foreign workmen should they re- 
turn to the Mother Country. The story deals entirely 
with the life of the nurses in one of our large work- 
house infirmaries, and is written by one who, from 
long personal experience, is peculiarly fitted to speak 
with authority on the subject. There is something 
very convincing in the clear, unvarnished narrative of 
Miss Hamilton, who has tried to give a true picture 
of a nurse’s life as it was some twenty-five years ago. 
The actual plot is a minor matter compared with the 
purpose the author has in view, and we could almost 
wish she had dispensed with the story altogether, and 
given us in its stead a volume of reminiscences, 
though, no doubt, in its present form the book will 
bring Mrs. Close’s scheme under the notice of a larger 
public than if it were issued under a more serious title. 
The author’s secondary object, that of interesting the 
nurses of to-day in the work and trials of their fore- 
runners, is one she will hardly fail to achieve. 
Eve’s Apple. By AtpHonse CourRLANDER. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) 


Mr. CourRLANnDER has written an agreeable enough tale, 
which is mildly interesting. There is nothing distin- 
guished in the characters or in the way in which the 
characters are drawn. They are sufficiently reasonable 
and sufficiently interesting. The style is of the same 
calibre, mild and painstaking, without individuality and 
without distinction. David Ingersby is interested in 
homes for poor children, in which good work he is 
helped by his friend, Helen Carron. But he goes to 
Paris for a holiday and meets a lovely woman, whom 
he marries, and who ruins him financially and leaves 
him. Eventually he is saved, after an exciting inter- 
lude, by his guardian angel, Helen, who has always 
loved him, as he learns from his brother, whom she has 
refused. Having read ‘‘ The Sacrifice,’’ we expected 
better work from Mr. Courlander than is to be found 
in ‘‘ Eve’s Apple.” 


Rubina. (John Long, 6s.) 


Mr. Biytu’s reputation for direct and forceful work 
will probably gain from his new book. It is strong 
to the verge of brutality, if not beyond it. Mr. 


By James BLyTH. 


Blyth’s village heroine, although he tries to enlist our 
sympathy for her by saying that she is better than 
most of her kind, remains a distasteful figure, her 
rampant animalism, united with her cold-blooded cal- 
culation, forming a combination which it is impossible 





to view even with tolerance. The characters of the 
book are sketched in lightly round the full-length por- 
trait of the heroine. It is a pity that the artist who 
designed the cover and the frontispiece represented 
Rubina with the dress and appearance of a Society 
girl. Although there is usually something fine about 
primitive and passionate life, Mr. Blyth’s picture of 
East Anglia has much of sordidness in it also. The 
book is exceedingly unpleasant, and in some portions 
offensive. Its theme is one which, if dealt with in a 
scientific work as sincerely and thoroughly as Mr. 
Blyth has dealt with it, might be useful, and int that 
form would reach a special public whom it would not 
harm. As a novel, liable to the chances of circulating 
libraries and drawing-room tables, it lays Mr. Blyth 
under some responsibility. Putting Podsnappery on 
one side, there are large numbers of people of culti- 
vated tastes and educated outlook to whom the reading 
of this book would be repulsive, just as there are many 
people who do not believe that the function of the 
drama is primarily to amuse, who expect and hope for 
real life to be portrayed on the boards, who do not 
blink at facts, and yet would not care to be invited to 
the play and be shown an operation in vivisection. 


The Last of Her Race. 
(John Milne, 6s.) 


THERE are several varieties of the historical novel. 
There is the one in which a certain period is chosen 
more on account of its value as a picturesque setting 
to a romantic love story, in which plumed hats and 
ringlets may be used to advantage, than for any real 
historical interest it may have for the author or his 
readers; the one which may be said to belong to the 
political type, written from the point of view of the 
historian rather than that of the romancist, in which 
the actual plot is often but a lame excuse for a his- 
torical essay; and there is also, alas! the one in which 
the story is entirely devoid of either historical or senti- 
mental interest, and which usually bears on its title 
page the words: ‘‘ A Romance of the Days of Queen 
Bess ’’’ (or some other unfortunate sovereign). We 
have to thank Mr. Bloundelle Burton for sparing us 
this last variety, and for giving us such a happy mix- 
ture of the two others. There is plenty of good sound 
history in ‘‘ The Last of Her Race,”’ and there is cer- 
tainly no lack of romance. 


By J. BLounDELLE Burton. 


For King and Love. By W. Bourne Cooke. (Ouse- 
ley, 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Bourne Cooke could hardly have chosen a more 
banal title for his book, and yet there is charm in its 
very banality, for it carries us back to the happy days 
of our youth when heroines were all virtuous and 
transcendently beautiful, and heroes marvellous beings 
of superhuman strength, whose deeds of prowess 
were invariably blessed by an appreciative Providence. 
This youthful quality is discernible, not only on the 
title page but in the short stories of which the book 
consists. Brave cavaliers venture life and fortune 
for their King; sour-faced, psalm-singing Puritans 
ride forth to slay them, but the kindly author inter- 
venes at the eleventh hour and saves their lives and 
our feelings. The Royalists are all the gallant gentle- 
men of whom we loved to read, while the Roundheads 
cant and snivel as all good Roundheads should. There 
are two ghost stories in which hooded monks and 
fair maidens play their parts; the rest are stirring 
tales of adventure, full of life and incident. Of these, 
the best is that of ‘“‘ John Spurr,’”’ while in ‘‘ The 
Sleepless Guest ’’ we are given a pathetic glimpse of 
Charles I. on his flight from Oxford. They are good, 
healthy tales, simply and vigorously written. 
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DRAMA 


“ROSMERSHOLM” AT TERRY’S 
THEATRE 


Arter the deluge of fairly good, indifferent, and bad 
plays that we have had lately there is something 
almost startling in being bidden to witness the per- 
formance of a play like Rosmersholm. And having 
seen it one has a difficulty in taking its measure with 
any accuracy, coming as it does at the end of a train 
of second-rate dramas; for no doubt the same laws 
hold in theatrical matters as in the case of pictures, 
and all connoisseurs are aware that nothing is so bad 
for one’s critical taste as the constant seeing of in- 
ferior works of art. That is why English taste at 
the present time is so deplorable; most people see 
nothing but the summer exhibitions at the Academy 
and the plays that are put up at the more popular 
West-End theatres. 

I do not think that I have ever seen it suggested 
that Rosmersholm is the most interesting of Ibsen’s 
plays; it certainly is not, except, perhaps to the 
student of his methods. To one who likes to dis- 
cover ‘‘ how it is done,’’ Rosmersholm is probably 
the best to dissect. It is a commonplace at the present 
time to point out what a difficult matter it apparently 
is to playwrights to write a good last act. Rosmers- 
holm might almost be described as nothing else but 
a last act, and a last act, too, that practically contains 
no incidents, all the incidents having happened be- 
fore the curtain rises for the play to commence. And 
with what marvellous skill are the facts brought out, 
never once does one feel that they are being forced 
on the spectator. They flow naturally from the con- 
versation; little by little the previous tragedy is re- 
constructed, and its effect on the principal characters 
brought out. It is, on the whole, the best example 
of one of the most distinctive features of the Ibsen 
method, for here the play is concerned solely with-the 
catastrophe, and merely explains its causes without 
acting them. 

The interest of the play, of course, centres round 
Rebecca West and her influence on her immediate 
circle and its reflex influence on her. As the play 
goes on we learn the different states of Rebecca’s 
mind in the past; one feeling has but to be born to bear 
another, and then die a natural death; she starts by 
simply desiring to be an influence in the Rosmer 
family, then she endeavours to make it possible for 
Rosmer to be his true self, then she is seized by passion 
for him, which gradually melts into a kind of ideal 
love; and now to prove that it is ideal, she goes out 
to the same death as that into which she has previously 
led Rosmer’s wife. It is a great study in the psycho- 
logy of a woman, and all the other characters are 
there merely to help the study. 

It cannot be said that the performance at Terry’s 
Theatre was a first-rate success, though it reached a 
very high level all round. It struck me that the 
actors were all acting in different keys, or, at any 
rate, that they were like members of an orchestra 
whose instruments were not all quite tuned alike. 
Two of them, however, were quite admirable and en- 
tirely in harmony, and they were Miss Florence Kahn 
as Rebecca and Mr. Edmund Gwenn as Mortensgore. 
There is probably no more difficult part in our English 
repertoire at the moment than that of Rebecca. In 
the first place, it requires an actress of an appearance 
and personality, which are as rare as they are dis- 
tinguished. Miss Kahn possesses both, and I felt 
that she was the ideal Rebecca the moment I saw her. 
Secondly, there must be great restraint in the acting, 
at any rate, for the first half of the play. At the 








end of the first act, fot instance, hardly anything is 
known about her, and then gradually fact after fact 
comes out, and we find that the rather languid young 
lady of the beginning is in reality a perfect demon of 
energy. Miss Kahn never forced the pace, her emo- 
tion waxed as the play proceeded, until in the great 
scene of the third act when she discovers to Rosmer 
and Kroll her innermost motives we were raised to 
the highest pitch of excitement by her mastery of 
her art. It was a great performance, and I could 
not help thinking of La Gioconda, or rather of Walter 
Pater’s description of her. There was ‘ the unfathom- 
able smile, always with a touch of something sinister 
in it,’’ and at the end when she and Rosmer go out 
together it seemed to me that ‘‘the eyelids were a 
little weary.”’ 

Mr. Eille Norwood as Johannes Rosmer was, I 
thought, too restrained, or, to continue the simile I 
used before; he seemed to play a little flat. He is, of 
course, a dreamer, and not a man of action, but when 
the overwhelming announcement of the third act is 
made to him he receives it with less emotion than 
even such a one as Rosmer would display. On the 
other hand, Mr. Charles Fulton as Rector Kroll was 
rather too sharp. His method was too robust and 
his manner of cross-examination—of which there is 
plenty in the play—was that rather of the Old Bailey 
than of the shocked friend trying to get at the truth. 
All the same, both of these were very capable per- 
formances. Mr. Edmund Gwenn was simply ad- 
mirable as Mortensgore; he is a dangerous person in 
any cast, as he is liable by his superb acting to throw 
the others into the shade. Miss Kate Bishop gave a 
sympathetic rendering of the part of Madame Helseth, 
and Mr. Hignett was very good as the eccentric Ulric 
Brendel. 

These scattered performances of the plays of Ibsen 
come as oases in the desert of contemporary drama. 
It is a pity that they are not more extensively patron- 
ised. One wonders if, after all, there is the public 
which Mr. Archer and his friends seem to think for 
artistic drama. Artists have been known to starve 
while ‘‘ small and. honourable minorities ” applaud. 

A. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


“COCKNEY RHYMES” 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMy 

Sir,—I do not know what “ L. L. A. S.’’ means by saying, 
with reference to “‘ invite’ and ‘‘ delight,”’ that ‘“‘ I hear, and 
I believe, pronounce these words differently, giving . . . the 
consonant sound of ‘ gh," etc.’’ 

The word “‘ delight ’’ is merely a misspelling of “ delite,’’ a 
word of French origin ; and no word of French origin ever had 
a “‘ gh’? in it. 

I have shown, long ago, that Chaucer was the latest English 
author who distinguished between the endings “ite” and 
“‘ight.’”’ It is one of the tests whereby we can tell whether a 
poem attributed to him is genuine or not. His successor, Lyd- 
gate, rhymes ‘‘ white ”’ with ‘“‘ bright ’’ in the very first stanza 
of his ‘‘Complaint of the Black Knight,’’ which an uncritical 
age attributed to Chaucer! 

But, of course, Chaucer rhymes “‘ delyt,’’ now falsely spelt 
‘“* delight,’’ with ‘‘ appetyt,”” now spelt “‘ appetite ’’; see his 
‘*Canterbury Tales, Il. 1681 (or 1683). Our present foolish 
spelling abounds with traps like this. 

_ Water W. Sxear. 


To the Editor of THe AcADEMY 


S1r,—I am glad to have drawn a letter from “ L. L. A. S.,”’ 
whose competence as a critic is well known to readers of THE 
Acapemy. If I cannot agree with all his conclusions, I greatly 
admire the care and subtlety of his analysis. 

The argument from authority should not be pressed too far, 
nor need we set up one poet against another. Because Ten- 
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nyson in “ The Lady of Shallot,”” rhymed river with mirror, 
it does not follow that we should do so. Because Keats wrote : 


Could’st thou wish for lineage higher 
Than twin-sister of Thalia, 


it does not follow that we should imitate him. Because Mr. 
Swinburne in youthful ardour made warning and dawning and 
morning rhyme, it does not follow that his mature judgment 
approves such yokings; am I wrong in thinking them con- 
spicuously absent from his later verse? Because Mr. Kipling 
allowed his Scotch engineer, M‘Andrews, of all people, twice 
to rhyme port and thought, it does not follow that this is not 
a glaring solecism, strange in one usually so accurate about 
his mis-en-scéne. 

Coming to phonetics, I should say that the “‘b” has long 
since disappeared from lamb and climb and dumb, as has the 
“1’’ from calm and palm and psalm (the last has also dropped 
its “‘p’’) More’s the pity, perhaps, and I respect 
“L. L. A. S.” for trying to sound these lost letters, but 
imagine he is in a minority of one. My own pronunciation, I 
fear, makes absolutely no difference between clime and climb, 
between Dum-dum and dumb. Nor do I recognise any differ- 
ence between the vowel-sounds of due and crew, foe and low, 
cloud and plough’d, why and high, as usually pronounced by 
the most careful speakers; whatever distinction is made be- 
tween due and dew seems to proceed from a consonantal sound 
preceding and not following the vowel. In all these cases, 
therefore, I should expect our poets to disregard the silent 
letters, as they do. The final vowel of invisible is such a vague 
one that I should make no difficulty about rhyming it with 
either still or well. Bliss and is, on the other hand, without 
doubt rhyme imperfectly, the latter word being pronounced iz ; 
they are no more perfect rhymes than as and was, or plague 
and ague. 

I cannot, therefore, see much parallelism between these and 
the ‘‘r’’ sound with which we began. As regards it, I am 
delighted to find ‘ L. L. A. S.’’ recognises a difference between 
father and farther; many exponents of ‘‘ standard English ”’ 
refuse to do so. That it should be a very slight difference, I 
admit, and began by asserting. Personally, indeed, I would 
rather hear the “‘r”’ trilled or rolled than entirely omitted (in 
public speaking, I mean); but that is merely a question of taste. 
With regard to Milton’s rhyming quire and higher, two things 
may be said. First, it is far from certain that ‘he pronounced 
the latter word so fully as we do. Recent critics argue that 
he gave little more than monosyllabic value to higher and 
highest, as in the line (‘‘ P. R.,” iv. 106): 


Aim at the highest, without the highest attained. 


Second, if our tendency has been to lengthen the latter word, 
so has it been to lengthen words like the former. In youth 
I was taught to regard quire, fire, tire, etc., as monosyllables, 
but our poets often treat them as dissyliables, saying fi-er, ti-er, 
etc. Is not this what Tennyson intended when he wrote : 


Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes— 
{the “ apostrophe ”’ is his own)? We need not argue whether 
this is desirable or undesirable; enough to note it as a fact. 
Not all such words are so treated, and the distinction which 
“'L. L. A. S.”’ draws between hair and layer is valid at present ; 
but in. view of the marked tendency to dissyllabise such words 
it may not always subsist. At any rate, there is little likeli- 
hood that rhyming quire and higher will give offence to any- 
one. 

Lastly, however, let me assure my critic that I never con- 
templated our Editor rejecting poems on account merely of 
such blemishes as have been instanced. No, I would have 
him remonstrate in a fatherly way with the offending authors, 
and get peccant rhymes exchanged for prettier ones! Seriously, 
what I urge is that we should have two separate standards to 
judge by in these matters. Different habits of speech are 
required for the drawing-room or smoking-room and for the 
public platform. The latter demands a more careful, precise, 
and even ornate style of utterance. In common talk I say 
** offen,’’ but from singer and orator I like to hear “ often.” 
I similarly say ‘‘ Apossle,’? but have no objection to the 
preacher saying “ Apostle.” I talk of ‘‘ sychology,” but expect 
a University lecturer to sound the initial letter of ‘* psycho- 
logy ’’ (and perhaps of ‘‘ psalm’). There are two standards 
in speaking, as in other things; one should neither be too 
pedantic in the social circle nor too slipshod on the platform. 
And—to sum up in a sentence—my contention is simplv this: 
that the diction of serious poetry should be tried by the loftier 
standard, while comic verse may suitably and enjoyably make 





use of colloquial carelessness and laziness. I trust that both 
you and your critic may be able to accept this view. 
February 10. T. S. O. 


P.S.—Can “L, L. A. S.,” or any reader, tell me where 
Tennyson speaks of the nearness of sound between ‘“ dawn ”’ 
and *‘morn”’ as his reason for not rhyming them together? 
I seem to have read this somewhere, but have lost the refer- 
ence. It is not, I think, in his son’s ‘* Memoir,’’ though 
**Cockneyisms ’’ are denounced in chap. xiii. (one-volume 
edition, p. 239). The obiter dicta in that book, by-the-by, are 
often most suggestive. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—The mere statement that Milton used ‘* Cockney 
rhymes ” is hardly a conscionable defence of them. If they 
are to be defended, some artistic policy must be shown under- 
lying their use. A complete investigation of rhyme would in- 
clude a debating of the different appeal of words through 
‘“‘ ear-music ’’ and ‘‘ eye-music ’’ (bad expressions, which must 
stand for lack of better), since to us the printed word is nearly 
as important as the spoken word. But without entering into 
this grave matter we may yet do something. I think, per- 
haps, the devil’s cause may be successfully pleaded on these 
lines. 

Rhyme is not an affair of intellect. Like every other artifice 
of verse it is a means of appeal to the emotions and the sense 
of beauty. It is not a device to make verse more difficult to 
write, as Browning seemed to think, who gives us the grand 
instance of rhyme used intellectually, and damnably, in 
** Through the Metidja.’’ The instinct of man, attempting to 
express the unexpressive within him, found out the chime of 
like endings as an instrument helpful to his want. Hence it 
must proceed, not from intellect or good taste; and the mea- 
sure of a rhyme’s success is the measure of the aid it gives to 
the verses in achieving beauty and emotional appeal. But 
these are not necessarily achieved by identical vowel-sounds ; 
a slight dissonance may quite conceivably help the poet more 
than exactitude. Consider these rhymes : 


By shallow rivers to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 
And again : 
A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull, 


The ear knows full well these rhymes are not perfect. But the 
delicious effect they have on our brains is assuredly in part 
due to the fact that their vowel-sound is slightly discordant. 
To take a closer instance: any educated ear can differentiate 
the sounds of *‘ board ’’ and “ lord,”’ or of ‘‘ for’ and “‘ law ”’ 
—given an educated mouth. But the fact of his using such 
sounds for rhyme by no means shows that a poet thinks, or 
wishes his readers to think, that the words are homophonous; 
it shows that he wishes that sequence of sound to assist his 
expression. Doubtless he does not say so to himself, for it 
is an affair of his instinct, and instinctively must it be judged, 
not intellectually. If Heine rhymes ‘‘ Héli ’’ with ‘* Schnee,” 
does that betray his defectiveness of ear? No, but the critic 
who brings such an accusation betrays, possibly, a certain 
coarseness in his appreciation of poetry. 

But I will go further: I will say that in any extended use 
of rhyme judicious ‘‘ Cockney rhymes ”’ are almost as neces- 
sary as inflection of metre. Unceasing exactitude of rhyme, 
unfailing just homophony, is not very tolerable for long. _ By 
all means let us decide that ‘‘ delight’? and ‘‘ invite ’’ are 
allophonous; let us endeavour to sound the “‘ gh’”’ and recap- 
ture many another spoken subtlety in the English tongue; but 
when Milton (in whose days possibly the “‘ gh’ was sounded 
slightly) uses as rhyme those two words, or ‘ bore’’ and 
*‘roar,”? “her’’ and ‘ paramour,”’ ‘torn’? and ‘‘ mourn,” 
or when Shakespeare rhymes “ fair’ with ‘‘ prayer,’’ let us 
not talk about defective ears, but be sorry if we cannot delight 
in these deliberate discords, often more ravishing than a strict 
homophony. Perhaps the examples I have quoted are not 
what “T. S. O.’’ precisely means by ‘‘ Cockney rhymes ’’; 
but you cannot stop short at such as I have given; no fast 
line can be drawn. If you allow any latitude in rhyme at all, 
you must admit that even “ for ’’ and “ flaw ”’ might be justi- 
fiably rhymed, for the point about a rhyme is not—is it exact? 
but is it, in its place, beautiful ? 

I fear this letter will take, if you print it, a deal of your 
space; but the matter is of first importance, and needs 
threshing. 


February 9. LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 


Fesrvary 15, 1908 
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GEORGE STUBBS AND MORLAND 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—Mr. Randall Davies harciy does George Stubbs, R.A., 
justice in saying that he is better known as the author of 
“The Anatomy of the Horse’’ than as a painter, and by 
inference placing him on a much lower plane than Morland. 
As Stubbs never painted an underbred horse and Morland 
never painted a well-bred one, a comparison between the two 
is difficult. The difference between the two subjects was 
greater even in Morland’s time than now. Breeds of cart- 
horses were not specialised, and, moreover, Morland painted 
aged, worn-out, decrepit animals, the property of the very 
poor; on the other hand the racehorses, hunters, and hacks 
Stubbs painted were of the highest type. As a painter of high- 
bred horses, I think many would agree with me in thinking 
that Stubbs has never been surpassed. 

February 10. P. W. 


HOR. CAM., III. 15 
To the Editor of THe AcADEMY 


Sir,—The version of Hor. C., III. 15, from which I quoted 
some lines in a review of ‘‘ The Temple Horace,”’ are to be 
found on p. 158 of ‘* Verses and Translations,’’ by C. S. C. 
(Cambridge: Deighton Bell & Co., 1862). I quoted from 
memory, and, I believe, not absolutely accurately. / Your 
readers may be pleased to have the whole version, which runs 
as follows : 

Spouse of penniless Ibycus, 
Thus late bring to a close all thy delinquencies, 
All thy studious infamy : 
Nearing swiftly the grave—that not an early one— 
Cease girls’ sport to participate, 
Blurring stars which were else cloudlessly brilliant; 
What suits her who is beautiful 
Suits not equally thee: rightfully devastates 
Thy fair daughter the homes of men, 
Wild as Thyad, who wakes stirr’d by the kettledrums. 
Nothus’ beauty constraining her, 
Like some kid at his play holds she her revelry : 
Thy years stately Luceria’s 
Wools more fitly become, not din of harpsichords, 
Not pink-petalléd rose blossoms, 
Not casks drain’d bv an old lip to the sediment. 
It is not within “‘ measurable distance’ of the Latin, but it 
reproduces the metre very skilfully. ‘‘ Studious infamy ”’ is 
perfect for famosis laboribus. 
R. Y. Tyrrev. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE HOLY SACRAMENT 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—Christianity is, fundamentally, a natural or physical 
religion, and it is this natural element which distinguishes it 
from all other religions. You have but to rob it of its humanity, 
which constitutes its natural basis, and you have nothing left 
by which to maintain it. In all other religions, taking, for 
example, Brahminism, Buddhism, or Islamism, this scientific 
or biological element is absent. The religious ground in all 
these is a supernatural one—namely, God or some supreme 
element in the abstract. For where in these religions there 
exists a concrete element, the representation in each case is 
in the form of some spurious image or idol. It would be 
absurd to maintain that Brahma possesses any real or scien- 
tific value as an inanimate thing of wood or stone. It would, 
on the other hand, be impossible to prove that Christ was not 
a physical reality. It is not a question with the true Catholic 
of God’s existence, but of God’s humanity—Christ in the flesh. 
Thus, in mere belief—that is, as a historical faith—the Brah- 
mins, Buddhists, or Mahometans, may be said to be on a level 
with Christians, since they believe in and worship God or an 
Absolute Power. But, unlike their Catholic brethren, they have 
no science, no flesh and blood element, no real human God. 
And it is important to notice here that, as a mere individual 
basis of faith, the historical element has been the source of all 
sectarianism and schism, all disputes and dissent. Christ’s 


humanitv, for instance, is universal—perfect—beyond dispute, _ 


as it is above sectarianism. Mahomet’s humanity (which 
denied this sacred or absolute element of Christ) is Mahometan. 
Islamism. in fact, lacks the science or physics of religion. 
It is nothing if not Mahometan—sectarian. And in speaking 








thus of Islamism, I am referring at the same time to all other 
dissenting creeds. Flesh and blood to them is not a reality 
but a mythology. They repudiate God’s Presence when they 
rob Christianity of its physical perfection. They change the 
Holy Sacrament into Devil worship (personal idolatry) when 
the fact of the Lord’s Body—the Natural Universe—is dis- 
carded. What difference, therefore, in this impersonal or nega- 
tive sense, is there between Mahometanism and Methodism, 
or, for all that, any other religious isms? Until the impersonal 
distinction is made between the God of the one and the God 
of the other, modern sectarianism is as much fundamentally 
Christian as ancient sectarianism. Thus we are made aware 
of the fact that a real separation exists between Nonconformity 
and Christianity. It is not merely a Wesleyan or Cliffordian 
difference, but a Mahometan difference, since it refuses to own 
the physical unity of God. Christianity in the abstract pos- 
sesses only one element—namely, The Word. Concrete Chris- 
tianity, however, adds another element—that of Man. Man- 
hood is the only real ground, the only natural basis, as Christ 
so divinely taught, of worshipping God. Christianity is not 
a question of religious idealism, since this element has existed 
from the time of creation, and is to be found in the Patriarchal 
and Sabzan glorifications. Christianity, fundamentally, is a 
question of absolute substance. Was Christ God in the Flesh 
or was He, as Mahomet maintained, like Abraham, Moses, 
David, merely a prophet? It rests upon our answer to this 
question, and this question alone, whether our Christianity is 
entitled to be called Catholic—that is to say, true Christianity, 
or whether it is merely professional or historical. Either we 
must believe in this foundation, this Unity of Flesh and Blood, 
or we must be false to it. If we believe in the physical unifor- 
mity of Christianity, then, as true followers of it, as parts and 
portions of His Flesh and Blood, there can be no absolute 
distinction, no real separation, between Him and us. There 
can be no Free or Independent Church—no sectarianism— 
no Catholic apostasy. Christianity is nothing if not a natural, 
humanising, scientific, binding faith; for, apart from its flesh 
and blood reality—its human Godhead—there remains nothing 
but human finitude, human weakness, no matter how divinely 
created, to make for righteousness. 

And what kind of righteousness is it that we have in our 
midst ? 

In opposition to Christ there has arisen a series of abortive, 
because false, reformations. 

Freedom and apathy have taken the places of obedience and 
reverence. The Holy Sacrament, or High Mass, the Chris- 
tian’s confirmation of the flesh and blood Catholicity of life, 
of God’s Manhood and Christ’s Godhead, has been made the 
ground of free and irreverent strife. In fact, High Mass has 
been devilishly controverted. It appears that so long as Mr. 
A., Mrs. B., and Miss C. attend at the Communion rail, their 
confirmation in Christ is assured. Simply this Holy travesty 
and nothing more. Their bread and wine, in a sacred sense, 
has nothing in common with flesh and blood. What should 
be, fundamentally, the Christ element of the faith, counts, 
alas, for nothing. The reality of God is made the equivalent of 
a personal identity. Thus, Mr. A., Mrs. B., and Miss C. may 
be very sincere Christians in the abstract, but then so are 
your Brahmins, Buddhists, and Mahometans, and your bar- 
barians, too, who believe in and worship a Supreme Being. 
The name by which God is worshipped makes no absolute 
difference, whether He be called Brahma, Buddha, Allah, or 
the Great Spirit. The true Christian, on the other hand, 
acknowledges and reveres the Flesh and Blood of the Lord 
by feeding the hungry and clothing the naked. He realises 
at the High Mass that God’s Bodily existence is the same as 
his own. He realises that however great, however powerful, 
however rich his worldly blessings have made him, in flesh 
and blood there is nothing to distinguish him from his poor 
and perhaps starving neighbour. He recognises that, phy- 
sically, there is no personal right to sacrifice. He understands 
(I am speaking of the true Catholic) that in feeding the hungry 
and clothing the naked he is not making a vain but a real 
sacrifice, he is not doing a mortal but an immortal act. He 
is a confirmed communicant of God. 

Without this realisation there can be no true confirmation. 
The High Sacrament or Mass constitutes the Christ basis, 
the human physics, of our Catholic faith. It is representative 
of our flesh and blood one-ness with God, a uniformity which 
neither chemical nor physical science denies. When this 
element is eliminated, the whole human fabric. and therefore 
the religious value, of Christianitv falls to the ground. It 
becomes, as history has repeatedly shown, a theological 
mythology or ground for sectarianism and dissension. 
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Now I may possess no authority for saying it, but I main- 
tain that there exists amidst your dissenting communities evils 
quite as bad if not worse than those which arise from Atheism, 
because there is this historical chaos or personal separation 
from God in the one which is absent in the other from the 
need of a belief in God. The Sacrament is bereft of its very 
holiness, because it lacks the Catholic uniformity, the physical 
reality, of Confirmation. In a Dissenting or Nonconformist 
sense it is merely historical. In the true Catholic sense it is 
a flesh and blood unity—a Christ Brotherhood. 

February 8. H, C. DANIEL. 


DANIEL TUVILL AND THE DICTIONARY 
To the Editor of THe AcADEMY 


Sir,—In the third edition (London, 1638) of the ‘* Vade 
Mecum or Essayes Morall, Theo-Logicall, a New Edition with 
some Additions,’ by Daniel Tuvill, there are at least two words 
which have no place in ‘‘ The Historical English Dictionary,” 
now in course of publication at the Clarendon Press, in Oxford, 
namely: p. 237, “‘ Buffonary ” = buffonish, in the sentence : 

Their Ephemerides doe much resemble that of Crates 
the Theban: to some Buffonary Parasite sixe thousand 
Crownes, to a Curtesan sixe hundred: Et Philosopho trio- 
bolum: And scarce three farthings to a man of merit. 

And p. 108: 

Shee is like a Curtesan, that for her owne advantage, 
can entertaine thy appetite with wanton dalliance; but 
of a setled love will make thee no assurance: when thou 
thinkest thy selfe most intested in her, then is it likely 
thou art furthest from her. 

Here ‘‘intested’"’ means ‘deeply enamoured of,’’ and is 
derived from French “ entesté.’’ 

Other interesting words in the booklet are: p. 19, under- 
sitter; 62, smell-feast; 78, Christmas-box; 92, jaw-fallen; 
104, trunke = trumpe = trumpet; 119, to foreslow; 121, to 
estate; 129 and 201, noveller = revolutionary; 135, baven; 
167, sweet bals; 177, president for precedent, as in other books 
of the seventeenth century; 179, to byas; 199, catadupe. 

February 11. . S. Dopcson. 


THE “HON.” JAMES WINNEGATE 
To the Editor of Tuk AcapEmy 


Sir,—At the risk of again incurring your displeasure, I ven- 
ture to submit yet another suggestion with regard to the 
** Hon.”’ James Winnegate. The name of Lord George Sanger, 
a large circus owner, is probably familiar to you. This gentle- 
man is not the son—or, at any rate, not the younger son— 
either of a duke or of a marquis. He is called Lord George 
for no other reason than that he was christened so. May it 
not be that the Hon. James is also a baptismal name con- 
ferred upon the infant Winnegate by his god-parents? This 
explanation would not only consist with the other facts of the 
plot, but also, as I suggest, with the probable intention of the 
author, since there is nothing in the substance of the play 
(which I have lately been at the expense of witnessing) incom- 
patible with the hypothesis that it is a first experiment in 
drama by one accustomed to the management of a circus. 

R. A. 


‘EAST AND WEST” 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMy 


S1r,—In reference to the very favourable notice of ‘* Folk- 
lore of the Holy Land,” in last week’s issue of THe Acapemy, 
T should like to answer an implied question of your reviewer. 

That the fellahin have “‘ forgotten ”’ the incident of Omar’s 
journey, ride and tie, with his black slave, I cannot asseverate. 
T have not myself heard the story told by illiterate people in 
Palestine; whereas the other one—about choosing a site for 
the Dome of the Rock—has been often told in my hearing. 
In stating that Omar arrived “ unattended,”’ I did not mean 
that he came without one attendant, but without the circum- 
stance of power. 

Why vour reviewer should be surprised at my using a wrong 
theological term T cannot conceive, but thank him heartily. 
‘* Immaculate Conception ” is inaccurate, I now see; though 
T did not apply the term to the Incarnation, but to Moslem 
belief regarding the birth of Christ, which denies an incarna- 
tion of the Deity. 


February 12. MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 
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Sir Hubert Von Herkomer 
AND 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from Bushey 
to the Editor of Public Opinion,” says, on February 11th, 1908 :— 


Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how your paper, 
PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose in my life. Although I read 
a great deal, I find it impossible to keep abreast'of the trend of 
higher thought that is going on around me, which can only be 
gathered from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
—* in magazines. But your paper gives me the assurance that 

yeti = ip eee op baer en penning Eh fhe 

upon which I may just be engaged, and seldom does a weekly 
} mes of PUBLIC OPINION appear from which I cannot cull some 
useful suggestion. As a lecturer on art, I need all the suggestions 
on life that I can get into my hands, for I treat art in all its phases 
popularly. From PUBLIC OPINION I get to know certain modern 
authors with whose methods of thinking I am in sympathy, and 
those I follow up further. Your paper does me the service to point 
to them. 

Your selection of current thought is worthy ‘of all praise, for 
it gives one the wholesome feeling that the ‘world is, after all, 
not going to the devil, but contains thinkers and good men and 
women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success with your 
paper. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 
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Reviewed Books of Recent Years, 
THE BLUE LAGOON 
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By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 

Author of “The Crimson Azaleas.’’ 6s. 
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and motion.” 
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EVENING STANDARD.—“ A masterpiece...... It has the 
gift of the most vivid description that makes a scene 
live before your eyes.” 


SUNDAY TIMES.—"“A very lovely and fascinating tale, by the 
side of which ‘ Paul and Virginia’ seems tame indeed.” 


MORNING LEADER.—“ It is a true romance, with an 
atmosphere of true romance which few but the greatest 
writers achieve.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Many able authors, an uncount- 
able number, have written about the South Sea Islands, 
but none that we know has written so charmingly as 
Mr. de Vere Stacpoole in ‘ The Blue Lagoon.’” 


WORLD.—“ It rarely falls to our lot to be able, and indeed 
under obligation, to give a novel of this day such 
whole-hearted commendation as ‘The Blue Lagoon’ 
deserves from us.” 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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